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Liability Law Invalid.—The compulsory workmen’s 
compensation law, passed by the New York State legis- 
lature last year, was declared unconstitutional by the 
State Court of Appeals. The court holds that the act 
deprives the employer of his property without due pro- 
cess of law, in violation of the federal and State con- 
stitutions. 

The main feature of the act was that it required em- 
ployers of labor in certain dangerous occupations to com- 
pensate their employees for any injury occurring during 
the course of their work, although such injury occurred 
solely through the negligence of the workman. Judge 
Werner, who hands down the unanimous opinion of the 
court, holds that “under our form of government, courts 
must regard all economic, philosophical and moral 
theories, however attractive and desirab'e they may be, 
as subordinate to the primary question, whether they can 
be moulded into statutes without infringing upon the 
letter or spirit of our written constitutions.” The right 
of property, the court holds, has its foundation in the 
fundamental law, which can be changed by the people 
and not by legislatures. The decision is regarded as one 
of the most important handed down by the Court of 
Appeals in recent years. 


Decision Adverse to Packers.—The indicted Chicago 
packers lost their fight against going to trial on the in- 
dictments secured by the Government several months 
ago. Judge Carpenter, in the United States district 
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that the immunity granted by Judge Humphrey, of the 
Federal Circuit Court, in 1906, did not apply to the 
present charges, which he held were based on evidence 
not included in the Humphrey decision. In brief, the 
packers’ position was that any conspiracy that might 
have existed was the plotting prior to Judge Humphrey’s 
immunity decision, and that the immunity from prosecu- 
tion granted them extended over all future time so long 
as the acts covered by the 1906 decision remained the 
same. 

In deciding this Judge Carpenter ruled that the im- 
munity granted them could not pertain to any unlawful 
act which was performed after that time; that so long 
as the acts complained of continued, the conspiracy re- 
mained in effect, and unlawful acts growing out of the 
conspiracy and occurring after the indicted men had 
testified before the grand jury were new and separate 
offences, and subject to the operation of law. 


‘ Mr. Roosevelt and Panama.—In his address at the 
University of California, Mr. Roosevelt said: “I am in- 
terested in the Panama Canal because I started it. If 
I had followed traditional, conservative methods, I would 
have submitted a dignified State paper of probably two 
hundred pages to Congress, and the debate on it would 
have been going on yet; but I took the Canal Zone and 
let Congress debate, and while the debate goes on, the 
canal does also.” The New York World contrasts this 
frank confession with the message to Congress of Decem- 
ber 15, 1908, in which Mr. Roosevelt said: “The Con- 
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gress took the action it did after the most minute and 
exhaustive examination and discussion, and the Execu- 
tive carried out the direction of Congress to the letter. 
Every act of this Government, every act for which this 
Government had the slightest responsibility, was in pur- 
suance of the act of Congress here.” “It was fitting,” 
says the New York Evening Post, “that Mr. Roosevelt, 
in his address at the University of California on ‘The 
Higher Education,’ should have dwelt upon the higher 
law in international relations. This law is, of course, 
that when you see anything you want you are to take it. 
‘| took the Canal Zone,’ declared Mr. Roosevelt, ‘and let 
Congress debate.’ This way of doing it, he explained, 
was much better than the ‘traditional, conservative 
methods,’ by which it is plain that he means the legal 
methods. For laying down this doctrine Mr. Roosevelt 
deserves at least praise for his frankness. He sets an 
example of telling the truth. And the ex-Presi- 
dent is also to be especially commended for holding up 
his own precedent before the young men in pursuit of a 


liberal education.” 


Work on Hell Gate Bridge.—|<xcavating for the piers 
which are to support the Hell Gate bridge of the New 
York Connecting Railroad was begun at the Astoria 
side last week. Under the franchise granted by the city 
in 1906 the time for beginning the work expired last 
August, but was extended pending an adjustment of the 
dispute over the bridge plans. The bridge will be about 
three miles long, counting in the approaches. The abut- 
ments are of granite and the towers of concrete. The 
bridge will run from Port Morris across Randall’s Island 
and Little Hell Gate to Ward’s Island. On Ward's Island 
it makes a sweep to the east and crosses Hell Gate to 
Sealy Rock, on the Astoria side. Thence the road runs 
through Long Island City and diverges, one branch run- 
ning to the tunnels under the East River, and the other 
south to Bay Ridge. Trains from the South and West 
will run through to New England without being ferried 
around Manhattan. 


Mexico.—The return of Minister Limantour to the 
capital on March 20 was the occasion of a wild out- 
burst of enthusiasm. Immense but orderly throngs met 
him as he descended from the train and greeted him with 
cheers for “the liberator of Mexico, the restorer of peace, 
the patriot, the next president,” and others of equal sig- 
nificance. An ovation of such spontaneity had not been 
witnessed in many years.——For the first time in fifteen 
years, the personal guarantees contained in the Constitu- 
tion have been suspended. This act of the permanent com- 
mission of the Congress, passed after four months of 
armed resistance to the Federal authority, was to meet an 


emergency, and became operative as soon as signed by 
President Diaz and published by the minister of govern- 
ment, Ramon Corral. The suspension is limited to six 
months, and affects Articles 13, 20, 21 and 23 of the Con- 





stitution, and Article 626 of the penal code. The act is 
directed specifically against highwaymen, train wreckers, 
including those who discharge firearms or hurl stones or 
other missiles at trains, kidnappers, and those who destroy 
posts or cut wires installed for the transmission of elec- 
tric power, or for telegraphic or telephone service. The 
penalty varies from five years in prison to death. If the 
offence is punishable by death and the offender is caught 
in the act, the leader of the apprehending party shall 
certify to the fact and to the identification of the person, 
and shall proceed forthwith to execute the sentence. 

On March 24, one week after the posting of the act 
of the permanent commission which they had advised, 
the entire cabinet of President Diaz resigned in a body. 
Corral, who is said to be suffering from stomach troub‘e 
not of a benign nature, resigned as minister of govern- 
ment, but remains vice-president. Upon the meeting of 
Congress in April, it is thought that he will renounce the 
vice-presidency and with it all hope of succeeding Diaz, 
and thus pave the way for the election of General 
Bernardo Reyes, who has been summoned from Europe 
by cable to lend his help to the cabinet to be 
formed. These measures, which have been taken to 
restore public order do not satisfy the Maderists, who 
aim at having the recent presidential election declared 
null. The Magon wing of the insurrection cling to the 
war-cry of “Land and Liberty.” Bloody reprisals are 
feared from both factions, if the decree of suspension 
should be closely observed. 


Canada.— Mr. Justice Girouard died March 22, at the 
age of 75, from injuries received in being thrown from 
his carriage a fortnight before. Administering the gov- 
ernment during the absence of the Governor-General, 
he had the honor of receiving the Papal Legate to the 
Eucharistic Congress in a message which gave Canadian 
Orangemen the chance to betray their ignorance of ele- 
mentary French. The well-known Colonel Sir Percy 
Girouard, distinguished for his engineering services in 
Egyptian campaigns and in the South African war, now 
Governor of the East African Protectorate, is his son. 
——At a great anti-Reciprocity meeting in Montreal, 
Mr. Sifton was the chief speaker. As his admirers were 
conducting him to the place of meeting a party of McGill 
students attacked the cortége and drove Mr. Sifton from 
his carriage, which they burned. They then ran through 
the streets in the neighborhood breaking windows and 
destroying other property. Sir Lomer Gouin, Premier 
of Quebec, announced in the legislature that the Gov- 
ernment will not be moved by the Reciprocity Agree- 
ment, even though it become a reality, to remove the 
prohibition against the exportation of pulpwood cut on 
crown land. His statement was received enthusiastically 
by both sides of the House. News comes from Aus- 
tralia that pressure brought to bear upon the Federal 
Government by Queensland merchants has led to the 
reconsideration of the refusal to subsidize the steamship 
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line to Vancouver, and the Postmaster-General js now 
awaiting proposals from the steamship companies. 
Immigration into Canada for 10 months ended Jan- 
uary 31, was 260,687 persons; for the preceding 12 
months it was 208,794. There were 100,428 immigrants 
from Great Britain; 102,017 from the United States, 
and 58,242 from the continent of Europe. The figures 
for these three sources were for the twelve months 
ended March 31, 1910, 59,970, 103,798 and 45,206 re- 
spectively. The arrivals for the opening season indicate 
that the immigration during the present year will be 
greater than ever. The British Columbia Government 
has bought the Indian Reserve on Victoria Harbor from 
the Songish Indians. Each head of a family receives 
$10,000, and a new reserve has been provided for them 
on Esquimalt Harbor. The Indians refused to consider 
a proposal to pay the money to the Dominion Indian 
Department in trust for them. The transaction cost the 
Government $750,000.——The King’s medal, awarded 
yearly to the best of the class of cadets of the Royal 
Navy serving in the training ship Cornwall, has been 
won by Reginald Tupper, son of Sir Charles Hibbert 
Tupper, of Vancouver. 








Great Britain.—The supply of officers for the army 
has been insufficient for some time. The chief reason 
is, that the pay of subalterns is insufficient to meet ex- 
penses. A subaltern in the line and artillery must have 
at least £100 a year of private means, and in the cavalry 
and guards, from £300 to £400. Formerly the nobility 
and gentry furnished such, but these are now sending 
their sons more freely into other professions. The Sec- 
retary of War stated that the great public schools are not 
as efficient as they were in preparing for the army. He 
proposes to reduce the age of admission to the military 
academies from 19 years to 17, and to lighten the burden 
of examinations by accepting nominations by headmasters 
of approved schools. Prizes in the shape of reductions 
in fees and allowances for outfit will be given. Mr. 
Asquith has promised to give the disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church such a place in the ministerial pro- 
gram as will enable it to override, during this parlia- 
ment, any action of the Lords. The throwing of a 
bomb in Calcutta has led to the raiding of the boarding 
house of medical students in the National Medical Col- 
lege and the arrest of a tutor. An Englishman and 
four Germans have been arrested in Hamburg for send- 
ing to England plans and specifications of warships 
under construction. An attempt has been made to 
obtain the postponing of the Parliament Bill until after 
the coronation. The Government refuses to consider the 
idea. Many rumors are afloat regarding the action of 
the Unionists, but the opinion is growing that they will, 
as AMERICA foresaw after the general election, quietly ac- 
cept the inevitable. The illness of Lord Crewe, its 
leader in the House of Lords, has forced the Government 
to raise Mr. Haldane to the peerage. 




















Ireland.—Mr. Dillon, speaking for the Irish Party, 
opposed Sir Edward Grey’s proposals for an Arbitration 
treaty between England and the United States, on the 
grounds that it is not calculated to diminish armaments 
and provides no safeguard for small nationalities strug- 
gling for freedom or crushed under the hoof of great 
empires. “What if Egypt sought arbitration against 
sritish occupation, or Persia against the Anglo-Russian 
agreement?” Replying to charges by the Orange 
members of Irish bigotry and crime, Mr. Redmond cited 
recent judicial declarations that Ireland was practically 
crimeless, and that religious disturbances had ceased in 
Ulster, in spite of the Orange leaders’ incitements. Mr. 
Birrell said the assize and police reports all confirm Mr. 
Redmond’s statements. The crimeless condition of Ire- 
land, as compared with England, was the more remark- 
able, considering the jealousies and friction necessarily 
incidental to the transference and subdivision of lands 
throughout the country under the Land Purchase Acts. 
In a debate on Home Rule at Oxford University, 
Mr. Birrell announced that the actuarial inquiry into 
Irish financial resources, in which the Government is now 
engaged, had already made clear that Home Rule pre- 
sented no serious financial difficulties. Ireland pays now 
twice more imperial taxes than self-government would 
cost. The Irish are as well qualified financially as any 
other people to rule their own country; all they need is 
control of their own affairs, financially and otherwise. 
The Oxford Union voted in favor of Home Rule by 
385 to 304. Bishops O’Donnell, Clancy, Kelly, O’Dea 
and Mangan were among the Irish prelates who de- 
livered hopeful messages on St. Patrick’s day regarding 
the political and religious prospects of Ireland. “I be- 
lieve,” said Bishop O’Dea, “when her hope of freedom 
to live her own life is realized, that life will be found 
worthy of the race and of her own Catholic past.’’—— 
The Congested Districts Board have apportioned $100,- 
000 for the erection and improvement of cottages for 
1911-1912. The parish committees, to whom these funds 
are entrusted, had already erected or improved 27,000 
buildings for laborers, and for agricultural landholders 
whose holdings are ratable at not more than $35. The 
Board advances, in addition, small loans to be paid off 
in half-yearly instalments in from 40 to 50 years at less 
than 3 per cent. Mr. Birrell has attested to the fidelity 
with which the payments are refunded. 











France.—At the time of the Restoration of the Mon- 
archy in France, and when the Algerian campaign was 
inaugurated, the famous Foreign Legion was formed. 
In it men of any nation could be enrolled. This Legion 
was suppressed by the Second Republic, but when the 
troubies in Algeria broke out again, Napoleon III reor- 
ganized it. It consists of two regiments, each of which 
has six’ battalions and a mounted company. It is em- 
ployed at the posts of danger in Africa, and furnishes 
contingents for Madagascar. and Tonkin. No questions 
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are asked at the recruiting stations except the name and 
age of the applicant. He must be at least 18 years of 
age. Singularly enough 75 per cent. of the l!egionaries 
are German. There are also in the ranks Belgians, 
Italians and some French. The term of service is five 
years, and at the end of three they can, if they wish, 
become naturalized French citizens, and even be dis- 
charged. They commonly reenlist, and after 15 years 
and 10 campaigns they are entitled to a pension. They 
average in number about 1,800. Germany is at present 
very much concerned about the Germans who belong to it. 

—As with many other things in France genuine edu- 
cation has been revolutionized and ruined. Even French 
is no longer correctly written, and there is very little 
teaching of literature in the schools. Imitation of Ger- 
man university methods, scientific erudition instead of 
literary culture, the newspaper and magazine habit, the 
absence of philosophical training, and the absurd 
curricula in the lycées, have all contributed to bring dis- 
aster upon the schools of contemporary France. People 
are beginning to ask if even the famous Academy of the 
Forty Immortals is not an anachronism. The publi- 
cation of the papers of Waldeck-Rousseau has suddenly 
ceased, no one knows why. Enough was printed, how- 
ever, to ruin irreparably the reputation of the once 





great Prime Minister. 


Italy—On March 23 the King officially charged 
Giolitti to form a new Ministry. Luzzati’s is the second 
to collapse within fifteen months. What was the purpose 
of the King in inviting to the palace the notorious 
Socialist Bisolati no one knows. He was closeted with 
the King for an hour. It was he who during Humbert’s 
reign had shouted three times in the Assembly: “Death 
to the King.” Shortly afterwards Humbert was as- 
sassinated. It was feared that Bisolati might get a place 
in the Cabinet. Meantime Italy’s relations with foreign 
countries are causing alarm. It is said that she is at the 
point of open rupture with Turkey. Her position in the 
Triple Alliance is one sided; she is to be used but not 
helped. The Emperor of, Germany snubs her by not going 
to her great celebration ; Austria is fortifying the Austria- 
Italian frontier ; Italian students are ill-treated in the Aus- 
trian universities, and no one dares to speak of the re- 
demption of the Italian provinces from Austria. Luzzati 
had to settle three questions: Ist, the reform of the 
Senate, which was composed of men named by the King. 
The Senate refused to be reformed. 2d, he had to ap- 
pease the railway men, but failed by not granting them 
all the money they asked. 3d, the Socialists asked for 
universal suffrage. The Government assented, but tacked 
on a proviso that voting should be compulsory. The 
Radicals opposed the amendment, because they said that 
would bring in the Catholic voters and so thwart all that 
radicalism had achieved. Such is the situation at home and 
abroad that Giolitti has now to face. General Booth 
arrived in Rome, and Mayor Nathan, who objects to the 











Pope, received the great Salvationist with effusion. The 
General spoke for over an hour, in English we presume, 
and with such success that a magistrate seated in the 
audience leaped on the stage, made an impassioned 
speech and then began to hug Mr. Booth. It must have 
been all very amusing. 


Germany.—The first session of the Reichstag began, 
it will be remembered, on the twenty-first day of March, 
following the proclamation of the new Empire in 
Versailles. On that day Emperor William | solemnly 
opened parliament in Berlin, the city named as capital 
of the Empire. Some modest recognition of the fortieth 
anniversary of the day had been looked for, and the 
members of the present Reichstag deputed Count von 
Schwerin Lowitz, president of the body, to give a com- 
memorative address. Despatches tell us that the speech 
delivered by him proved to be so dry and commonplace 
that it was received with shouts of derisive laughter. 
The fortieth birthday of the Catholic Centre occurred, as 
well, in the month just past. Its founders met and agreed 
upon its constitution and platform following the elec- 
tions to the first imperial Reichstag, which closed March 
7, 1871. In that first parliament the party numbered 60 
members. In later elections it reached a strength of a 
round hundred, which with little change it has since re- 
tained. To-day the Centre party forms the strongest 
group in the imperial parliament——The Conserva- 
tives in the Prussian Diet announce their intention to 
demand from the Prussian Government an explanation 
of the reasons of its consent to the proposed constitution 
for Alsace-Lorraine. Herr Heydebrand, as leader, voic- 
ing the party’s viewpoint, declared the question to be of 
supreme importance, adding that mistakes made in con- 
nection therewith must be eventually paid for in Prus- 
sian blood. Prussia’s self-denial in weakening her own 
influence in the Federal Council (Bundesrath) was not 
to be commended. In political life “Prussia’s power was 
not founded on self-denial, but on order, a strong army, 
and the monarchy.” Chancellor Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg made a vigorous reply to this attack. These 
provinces, he affirmed, should have the vote conceded 
them in the Council. They had been conquered not to 
serve as a bulkwark against France in the event of war, 
“which God forbid,” but to be incorporated as closely as 
possible in the Empire. There was no question of weak- 
ening the influence of Prussia in the Federal Council. 
That influence, the Chancellor declared, was not based on 
arithmetical tables, but on historic deeds, and a historic 
mission. Emperor William and the Empress started 
for Corfu on March 23. They will visit Vienna on the 
way. It is announced that their stay at Corfu will be 
more quiet than usual, owing to the Empress’s need of 
rest and recuperation after several attacks of influenza. 
The annual attack on the Standard Oil Company's 
control of Germany's petroleum supply was made in the 
Reichstag recently. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


A Study in English 


One of the best literary critics of our time has re- 
peated the words of Cardinal Newman, that “in the 
present day mistiness is the mother of wisdom.” He 
gives us certain striking specimens of what the Car- 
dinal referred to, and urges the need of precision in the 
use of words if clear thinking and clear writing are to 
continue to be characteristic of our best literature. “I 
want definitions,” he exclaims, “of nature, law, society, 
and justice: the want is coarse, doubtless, and unimagin- 
ative; but I cannot suppress it. It is the fashion of to- 
day to mock at those scholastic disputations, which en- 
livened the scholars of old time: logical quibblings, we 
say, useless and trivial, a vain logomachy! But we 
greatly need something of their discipline now: for there 
will presently remain few words of philosophic language, 
unburdened with several meanings in several mouths.” 

The Outlook supplied us some weeks ago with an in- 
structive instance of the careless and inexact use of 
words by a writer of more than mediocre reputation. 
Mr. John Burroughs is the contributor, and his article 
is entitled “Scientific Faith.” As a scientific observer, 
who has brought high literary gifts to the pleasant task 
of stirring popular interest in the charms of field and 
forest, Mr. Burroughs has won our sincere respect and 
admiration. But the power of observing is not the same 
as the power of reasoning, and the former may easily 
be developed at the expense of the latter. We do not 
say that this is necessarily the case with Mr. Burroughs; 
but, because it is a possible case, we feel under no obliga- 
tion of accepting him as an authority in the domain of 
scientific thought. The keenest of observers may be the 
loosest of thinkers. And if loose thinking is manifested 
by misty writing, we are afraid that in his paper on 
“Scientific Faith,’ Mr. Burroughs has exposed himself 
to a rather disagreeable, but inevitable, suspicion. 

Mr. Burroughs is making a profession of faith. He 
denies the existence of a personal God and asserts the 
purely animal origin of man. It surprises us to learn that 
Mr. Burroughs, whom we credited with the possession of 
a sensitive nature and an imaginative temper, is happy 
with such acreed. It seems to us that a fine spirit would 
seek the escape of suicide from such a universe as he 
describes. But it is not our intention to discuss his 
article in a controversial mood. We shall study it solely 
from the standpoint of its English; and, since space will 
not permit us to go through the entire essay, we shall 
confine ourselves to its first paragraph :— 


“T find myself accepting certain things on the 
authority of science which so far transcend my ex- 
perience, and the experience of the race and all the 
knowledge of the world, in fact, which come so near 
being unthinkable, that I call my acceptance of them 








an act of scientific faith. (mne’s reason may be con- 
vinced and yet the heart refuse to believe. It is not 
so much a question of evidence, as a question of 
capacity to receive evidence of an unusual kind. It 
is an infirmity of the understanding.” 


Let us begin with the opening statement. Mr. Bur- 
roughs says that he accepts certain things on the author- 
ity of science; that is, they are not evident to him, but 
he accepts them on the word of science. Science being 
an abstraction, namely, knowledge gained by exact observ- 
ation and correct thinking, Mr. Burroughs clearly intends. 
to say in figurative fashion that he accepts certain things 
on the word of scientists. But he then proceeds to tell 
us that the things, which he accepts on the word of 
science, transcend “all the knowledge of the world.” Our 
comment is: Science is a part of the knowledge of the 
world; if the things, which Mr. Burroughs accepts, tran- 
scend all the knowledge of the world, how can he accept 
them on the authority of science? 

Mr. Burroughs was not aware of this difficulty, for in 
his next sentence he attempts to explain this blind sub- 
mission to scientific authority: “One’s reason may be 
convinced and yet the heart refuse to believe,” and we 
natural'y suppose that, under this general statement, the 
writer is describing his own case. In this second sen- 
tence we have an antithesis between conviction and belief. 
These are the important words. Let us consult our dic- 
tionaries as the standards of common usage. Conviction, 
we discover, is the assent of the mind to a truth on ac- 
count of evidence, demonstration, or argument. Belicf 
is the assent of the mind to a truth, not on account of 
evidence or demonstration or argument, but on account 
of testimony, or authority. When Mr. Burroughs states 
that his heart refuses to believe, he means his “under- 
standing,” judging from the last sentence in the para- 
graph. Now what does he say in the light of these 
definitions? “My mind assents to the things I mentioned 
in the preceding sentence, because they are evident to 
me; but my understanding refuses to base any assent 
upon testimony or authority.” 

But this is the direct opposite of what he said before. 
In the first sentence he said that he accepted on authority, 
that is, he believed, things concerning which there was 
no knowledge in the world. In this sentence he declares 
that the knowledge of these things does exist and that 
he has it; but he refuses to accept these things on author- 
ity. After the reader has recovered his bearings we 
shall pass on to sentence number three. 

The proper function of the sentence succeeding the 
last is obviously to explain why “the heart refuses to 
believe.” What is the explanation? Why does “the 
heart refuse to believe”? Listen: “It is not so much 
a question of evidence as a question of capacity to receive 
evidence of an unusual kind.” The difficulty and the 
explanation are clearly stated. The “heart refuses to 
believe” because, although evidence exists in abundance, 
the ,understanding cannot take it all in. But, we cry, in 
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bewilderment, men do not believe on account of evidence 
but on account of authority. It is precisely where the 
evidence is lacking, or incomprehensible, that the under- 
standing finds opportunity for believing, or accepting a 
truth on the word of someone who knows. To say that 
evidence is too great for the understanding to encompass 
is to state a condition most favorable to belief. And, 
yet, as it stands in the context of Mr. Burroughs, it is 
supposed to explain why “the heart refuses to believe.” 

But the last sentence of all deepens our confusion. 
“It is an infirmity of the understanding.” What is? 
Apparently, its incapacity to receive evidence of the kind 
But he has already told us that his 
reason is convinced. If that means anything, it means 
that his understanding has received the evidence, and 
has been forced to accept it. Indeed, the first words of 
the next paragraph, which we do not quote, explicitly 
state as much: “One of the conclusions of science, 


he is discussing. 


which | feel forced to accept,” etc. 

To sum up. There are six categoric statements in this 
paragraph: 

1. There are certain things beyond all human knowl- 
edge. 

2. But I accept there /'ngs on human authority. 

3. My reason is convinced of their truth; i.e¢., I know 
it from evidence which my mind has grasped, as I know 
the earth revolves upon its axis. 

!. My understanding refuses to believe them; 1.¢., to 
accept them on the authority of anyone. 

5. Because it cannot grasp the evidence, of which there 
is an abundance. 

6. This is due to the infirmity of the understanding. 

In this syllabus, proposition number 3. contradicts 
proposition number 1; 4 contradicts 2; 5 contradicts 3 
and does not cohere, as it clearly was intended to do, 
with 4; 6, again, contradicts 3. 

And we ask, what is th: mental attitude of Mr. Bur- 
roughs towards “certain things,” namely the animal 
origin of man, the non-existence of a personal God, and 
the blind evolution of the universe? He declares, if 
words mean anything, that these things can be evident 
to no one but that he believes them; that they are evident 
to him, but that he refuses to believe them; that he con- 
not believe them because they cannot become evident 
to him owing to intellectual limitations. 

With the greatest desire to be respectful to a dis- 
tinguished veteran of letters, we cannot avoid the convic- 
tion that this is a strange and wonderful jumble. We 
are not conscious of having juggled with the words of 
Mr. Burroughs; neither have we quibbled, nor strained 
nor distorted them in an effort to wrench them into ridic- 
ulous patterns. If the analysis of his act of faith, as he 
gives it to us, proves on inspection to be impressionistic 
and hazy and bristling with contradictions, he has only 
his own misuse of words to blame for the unfavorable 
verdict of every intelligent reader. Religion and phil- 
osophy are snares to the lucidity of writers like Mr. 


~~ 





Burroughs. We hope he will eschew these topics in the 
future, and save himself from the reproach of appalling 
us by most slovenly writing. Metaphysical topics have, 
it is true, a fascination for popular writers; hence the 
large quantities of nonsense in our books and periodicals. 

It is not gratifying to have to add that the editorial 
article, in which the editor of the Outlook introduces us 
in glowing language to the essay of Mr. Burroughs, is 
also inviting to a critic who is searching for examp'es 
of recklessness in the employment of words and of vague, 
inaccurate modes of thought. Verily, “in the present 
day mistiness is the mother of wisdom.” 

James J. DALy, s.J. 


The Political Situation in Spain 


To arrive at a just and proper appreciation of the 
present politico-religious state of affairs in Spain, it is 
necessary to cast a retrospective g'ance upon the time 
and circumstances when, in October, 1909, the Conserv- 
ative administration, presided over by Don Antonio 
Maura, fell from power. 

As through the press and in public meetings, so also 
in the Cortes, the radicals and the Republicans had as- 
sailed the policy of Maura in the trial and execution of 
the sadly celebrated Francisco Ferrer. This Ferrerist 
campaign, whether in Spain or elsewhere, was undoubt- 
edly managed by Freemasonry. The man executed in the 
fortress of Montjuich was the apostle of anarchy. This 
is plain from his propaganda against religion, against the 
country, against the army, against the very foundations 
ofthe social fabric. Was it possible that any political 
party that had any regard for public order, much less 
any monarchistic political party, would undertake the 
patronage and defence of the Ferrerist cause? It would 
seem that there could not be; yet there was. Ona 
memorable afternoon, Sefor Moret, then the leader of 
the Spanish Liberals, rose in the House of Deputies and, 
facing Premier Maura, spoke of the “thunderbolt that 
falls and strikes the heights,’ which signified that the 
execution of Ferrer might unchain the passions of the 
multitude and cause a revolution, and this revolution 
might empty the vials of its fury upon something higher 
than political parties. These words of Moret might be 
a warning or a threat. On the following day, El Jm- 
parcial, the most important member of the newspaper 
trust, had an editorial entitled “Can the Liberals Remain 
Monarchists?” That editorial produced a tremendous 
impression throughout Spain. A few hours later, Maura 
presented the resignation of the cabinet. The king then 
summoned Moret to form a new administration. 

Hardly installed as President of the Council, Moret 
began to cajole the Republicans and Radicals and curry 
favor with them. All Spain was dumbfounded and 
shocked to see that the doors of the premier’s office were 
thrown wide open to Soledad Villafranca, Ferrer’s very 
intimate friend, and to Lerroux, the guiding and ruling 
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spirit of the Barcelona mob. Republicans basked in the 
sun of official patronage, and began to corner the offices 
which gave them the greatest influence among the people. 

Such a state of affairs was intolerable. Were it to 
continue, Spain would soon become a mere shadow of 
a monarchy. The ministry of Moret was the “ministry 
of the hundred days.” He resigned in February, 1910, 
his overthrow coming from his own political adherents 
who, Monarchists above and before all else, could not 
fail to see the dangerous course which their quondam 
leader was pursuing. He had mistakenly thought that 
by caressing revolution he could disarm it. This is the 
best and most charitable interpretation to put upon this 
last lap of his public life. 

From the moment of Moret’s retirement ceased that 
“implacable hostility,” which, upon his own fall, Maura 
had sworn against the Liberal party, or, to speak more 
exactly, against Moret. But who should succeed Moret 
in the councils of the king? To answer this question was 
no easy matter. The immediate return of the Conserva- 
tives could not be thought of, for the causes of their 
discomfiture three months before were still fresh in the 
minds of all. On their side, the Liberals, torn by fac- 
tion and agitated by personal pretensions and rancor, 
were hardly fit to continue in power, but there was 
nothing else to be done. The king, therefore, after the 
customary consultation with the leaders of the dynastic 
parties, gave his confidence to Canalejas. It was said 
at the time that Maura himself advised the king to select 
Canalejas, and, in the light of subsequent events, such 
indeed seems to have been the case. The new premier 
brought to the presidency of the council a radical pro- 
gram as far as religion was concerned; but his first care 
was to undo as far as possible the harm that Moret had 
done by his weak-kneed complaisance towards the Rad- 
icals and Republicans. The king, therefore, yielded to 
his wishes and dissolved the Cortes, a measure that Moret 
had vainly tried to obtain. 

We reserve for another occasion our comments on 
Canalejas’s political ethics, his inconsistency, his shift- 
iness, and his changes of front. For our present pur- 
pose, it will suffice to recall briefly what he has accom- 
plished as head of the cabinet, and more particularly 
what bearing all this may have upon the religious qu@s- 
tion. We may point to three all-important features of 
his first year in office: (1) The decree on authorizing 
exterior signs of dissident worship; (2) The rupture, 
or rather the interruption, of relations with the Holy See; 
(3) The so-called “padlock law.” In all three cases, 
Canalejas has acted in accordance with his political 
promises and his personal views of the subjection of the 
Church to the State; he has interpreted not only the 
Constitution, but also the Concordat as he saw fit; and 
he has legislated in matters common to the Church and 
the State as if they were exclusively the concern of the 
State, while he was, at the same time, feigning to nego- 
tiate with Rome. 





The collective protest of the Spanish hierarchy against 
the anti-religious policy of Canalejas is well known, as 
are also the protests of Spanish Catholics of all ranks 
and degrees, especially during last October. But the 
premier turned a deaf ear to them and, finding encourage- 
ment and comfort in the revolutionary and anti-religious 
elements of the country, pushed his measures through 
and thus placated the anti-clericals. 

It has been said that if the bishops who sit in the upper 
chamber had wished to push their opposition to the 
“Padlock Law,” it must have failed to pass; and there- 
fore it may be fairly inferred that the bishops support 
the Canalejas ministry in all that the term implies. The 
matter, however, deserves and demands a word of ex- 
planation. It is certain that if the bishops had had re- 
course to obstructionist tactics, they would have had 
the support of all the Conservative senators, for such 
had been the direction given by the Conservative leader, 
Maura. Why did not the bishops so act? We can give 
no positive and categorical answer to the question, but 
doubtless they had very good and weighty reasons for 
the course that they actually took. And those reasons, 
along with others which do not here and now occur to 
us, may possibly have been the following: To avoid fresh 
complications for the crown; not to occasion scenes of 
public disorder ; not to expose the interests of the Church 
to other and perhaps graver calamities. 

Let us speak more clearly. Canalejas had declared 
repeatedly that the lot of the “Padlock Law” should be 
the lot of the cabinet; should it pass, the cabinet would 
remain, and should it fail the cabinet would resign. If, 
therefore, the bishops, aided by the Conservative senators, 
had pushed their opposition to the measure, a cabinet 
crisis must have resulted. Was it at that time advisable 
to precipitate a crisis? Who would have taken the place 
of Canalejas? Maura and the Conservatives? This, in 
the opinion of all, would have meant agitation leading to 
street riots, revolutionary movements, and possibly anar- 
chistic outrages. Moret? It was but the other day that 
he was ousted by his own party. And so we might go 
on down the list of more or less prominent Liberals, not 
one of whom had that standing with his party which 
would give him an assurance of their hearty and united 
support. 

In such circumstances, it might well have occurred to 
the bishops that the wisest course was to insist upon the 
teachings and rights of the Church without pushing mat- 
ters to extremes; and then to resign themselves to the 
continuance of Canalejas in office as a means of avoiding 
greater evils. We have good reasons for believing that 
the attitude of the hierarchy toward the “Padlock Law” 
is to be understood and explained in the way that we 
have indicated; and we are confident that in a matter so 
intimately bound up with religion, the bishops followed 
a line of conduct that the Vatican did not condemn. 
Nevertheless, we are forced to add that at the eleventh 
hour Canalejas introduced into his measure certain im- 
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portant modifications that could not have come to the 
knowledge of the bishops until the very moment when 
the measure was put to the vote. And for this reason, 
the eloquent Traditionalist, Vasquez de Mella, could and 
did assert publicly, that the Canalejas ministry continues 
in office through the patience and long suffering of the 
Spanish hierarchy. NORBERTO TORCAL, 

Editor of El Noticiero, Saragossa, Spain. 


The Recent Mission Movement in Germany. 


To get our Catholic people to take a livelier interest 
in the work of disseminating our Faith, it is customary 
to direct their attention to the practical kind of interest 
the Protestant denominations have in their missions. This 
is quite right, for it cannot be denied that at least the 
Protestants of the United States are decidedly in ad- 
vance of us in this respect. More stimulating, however, 
and, above all, more directive, is the example set us by 
our European brethren. Up to within a short time ago 
France stood at the head of the missionary movement. 
Indeed, one has good reason to wonder that, notwith- 
standing the sad state of religious affairs now existing in 
that country, its people should still be able to do so much 
for the missions. This is certainly a good indication that 
the religious ideals of France have not yet been entirely 
stamped out. Now, however, the lead in missionary work 
is being taken by the Catholics of Germany. An era of 
great missionary activity seems to be opening. The new 
movement began not more than two years ago; to-day it 
includes people of all walks of life, high and low, and, 
what is most pleasing of all, it is steadily growing. A 
review of the endeavors and successes of German Catho- 
lics in this matter ought to show us what we should be 
able to do in a proportionately short time, if we once come 
to a right understanding of and acquire a greater interest 
in the missions, and if the constituted pastors and leaders 
of the people once begin systematically to work together 
for a widespread and thorough understanding of the 
mission ideal so vividly conceived and constantly ex- 
pressed by Holy Mother Church. 

The general interest in missionary work now taken by 
the Catholics of Germany received its decisive impulse 
in their Fifty-sixth General Convention, held at Breslau 
(August 29-September 2, 1909). Prince Alois zu 
Loewenstein delivered the principal address. Before the 
congress adjourned a committee on mission work was 
formed, to study how best to carry out the resolutions 
adopted and to devise means of arousing the interest 
of the people. To this end the mission committee 
met in Berlin, January 22, 1910. To this meeting mem- 
bers of the Reichstag, mission workers, the officers of the 
various German missionary societies then existing and 
the representatives of the missionary orders and congre- 
gations were invited. The resolutions were eminently 
practical, and the official report makes profitab'e reading. 

The movement received a new impetus at the congress 





held last year at Augsburg, in Bavaria. The Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Norbert, O.S.B., of St. Ottilien, and Prof. Meyer 
of Luxembourg delivered eloquent appeals for a practical 
zeal for mission work. 

In the last German colonial congress held at Berlin, 
a galaxy of brilliant men, mostly missionaries, represented 
the German Catholic missions at the sessions in the Par- 
liament Buildings at Berlin, October 5-8. They were 
more than ever prominent in debate, more than ever con- 
sulted in drawing up the resolutions, and were, there- 
fore, more than ever in a position to work openly in 
the interests of the Catholic missions. Supplementary to 
the debates in the congress, that indefatigable organizer 
and promoter of German missionary effort, Prince Loew- 
enstein, invited the missionaries and their particular 
friends to a general confidential expression of their opin- 
ions on October 7. The problems that constantly con- 
front and perplex the missionary, particularly the school 
and marriage questions, were earnestly and profitably ex- 
amined, and the conclusions embodied in a most timely 
set of resolutions. On Sunday, October 9, solemn services 
and special sermons on mission topics were features in 
all the churches. No less than three missionary meetings 
were held simultaneously on October 10 in different parts 
of the city. They were addressed by well-known mis- 
sionaries of the day. 

Unquestionably the most important factor in the suc- 
cessful dissemination and development of the mission idea 
is the founding of the “Akademische Missionsverein” at 
Muenster, in Westphalia. It is the first general Catholic 
organization of its kind. This association was enthusi- 
astically launched on November 10 last. The day before, 
which was Sunday, had been given over to special mis- 
sion services in the church, which were largely attended. 
Monday evening the society was duly started. There 
was not a seat vacant in the spacious assembly hall. 
Among the distinguished men present was the Auxiliary 
Bishop, Dr. Illigens, representing Bishop Hermann. 
Prince Alois zu Loewenstein, Prof. Mausbach and the 
Abbot Norbert of St. Ottilien, men who are ranked with 
the greatest orators of the day, spoke in glowing terms of 
the significance of the day and the occasion. The call for 
members met with a response which even the most san- 
guine would have hesitated to predict. Over six hundred 
students from the various faculties—more than all the 
German Protestant student missionary societies together 
can claim—had their names inscribed on the register of 
the new association. A branch was soon after started 
at Regensburg. The youthful vigor that these societies 
bring to the mission problem as it presents itself to our 
people promises much for its successful solution. 

These academic missionary societies will, it is hoped, 
give a scientific direction to the mission movement. The 
missions cannot afford to neglect any assistance they 
may be able to get from the scholar’s study. Their 
task is world-wide and of world interest. The history 
of the missions is as full of prob'ems urgently de- 
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manding solution as their past is rich in valuable 
lessons. Efforts to study systematically how mission 
work may best be advanced have been made in the 
course of the last three or four centuries, but the honor 
of reducing missionary work to a science belongs in our 
day to the Muenster scholars, Drs. Schmidlin and Mei- 
nertz. They took this decisive step forward on the 
solicitation of Father F. Schwager, S.V.D., and other 
authorities, and have in this department of study won 
distinction for themselves. In this connection we must 
call attention to another phase of German missionary 
activity. The university of Muenster is the first to have 
one of its professors, Dr. Schmidlin, give a regular 
course of lectures on missionary science. The interest 
with which the student body received the innovation is 
attested by the fact that more than a hundred attended the 
first lecture, most of whom followed the course with ever- 
increasing interest to its end. In the last semester the 
Theological Faculty offered: one course in general mis- 
sionary science, one in the history of missions, one on 
mission exegesis. As a necessary supplement to this in- 
struction, there was given for the first time a course 
in Colonial Law. Dr. Mausbach gave a stimulating lec- 
ture course on “Christianity and the Problems of Civili- 
zation.” For the summer semester there was presented 
a practical course in the theory of missions, as well as 
a lecture course and a practical course in Mission Law. 

German mission literature, both of the popular and 
scientific kind, is making noteworthy progress. Several 
of the leading magazines have in a most praiseworthy 
manner given prominent place to articles on mission 
topics. The want that the educated classes have long felt 
for a general periodical exclusively devoted to missionary 
science is about to be supplied. Plans for such an organ are 
rapidly nearing completion, and the first number is to be 
issued this month. The monthly Missionskorrespondenz, 
of which the seventh number has already appeared, is 
not to be under-rated as a means of widely disseminating 
the mission idea. Its object is to furnish the magazines 
and daily papers with matter about the missions, so that 
even those who have not time or opportunity to read a 
regular mission journal may be kept informed. 

The German episcopate is deeply interested in the 
movement and is giving it its entire support. The Prus- 
sian Bishops, when assembled last year at the shrine of 
St. Boniface at Fulda, issued a pastoral letter which 
warmly commended the missions to the heathens to the 
benevolence of the faithful. The letter was ordered 
read in all the churches; a special sermon be preached on 
the missions and a collection taken up the following Sun- 
day. 

Considering this widespread zeal for the missions, it is 
not at all to be wondered at that the societies devoted 
to them are in an exceedingly flourishing condition in 
Germany. We have already said something about the 
objects and work of the “Mission Sodality of Catholic 
Women” in America of February 4. 





The number of young men dedicating themselves to 
the work of the missions is on the increase. For ex- 
ample, the Missionary Congregation of Steyl (Society 
of the Divine Word) has in its German schools about 
1,200 students, 400 of whom are already in their philo- 
sophical and theological studies. In Germany, thanks 
be to God, people have come to realize that an increase 
in the number of those preparing for mission work does 
not deplete the ranks of the diocesan clergy ; on the con- 
trary, it has been found that the practical Christianity 
which sends young men with vocations to the missions 
and prompts men to help, materially and otherwise, to 
extend the limits of God’s kingdom on earth, has led to a 
corresponding increase in the number of those who want 
to do parish work at home. Why should we in the 
United States not make use of this bit of German ex- 
perience? 

Not long ago the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Fal- 
conio, speaking of the missions, made some very timely 
remarks that we could wish to have generally taken up 
and thought about: “The attention of American Bishops 
and priests has been directed heretofore mainly to local 
matters, to the establishment and organization of par- 
ishes and dioceses. I think, however, that the time has 
now come when Americans can well afford to take an 
active and large part in the missions in foreign lands in 
addition to their own work at home. For Catholics there 
can be no holier, no more meritorious work than the 
propagation by word and example of Christ’s holy re- 
ligion at home and abroad. (The Lamp, No. 1, 1911.)” 

B. H., s.v.p. 


The University of France 


In the United States there are many universities which 
are free from State control, but in France there is only 
one university, and it is an absolute instrument of the 
State. It is true that there are schools of higher learn- 
ing, which were founded in 1870 as universities, but five 
years afterwards the title was withdrawn, and they are 
now called “Instituts.” They are five in number, and 
are located in Paris, Lille, Lyons, Toulouse, and Angers. 
But the University of France is an entirely different or- 
ganization. It is the official school; it is centralized in 
Paris, and has under it a vast multitude of establish- 
ments, faculties, colleges and primary schools, distributed 
over the whole surface of the country. Directly or in- 
directly they all depend on the Government. The Uni- 
versity was established by Napoleon, and in spite of cer- 
tain modifications which it has undergone during the 
last fifteen years, it is the same to-day in its essential ele- 
ments as the day he founded it. Just as he established 
the entire civil administration, with its prefects, sub-pre- 
fects, judges, ministers of finance, so he created, in 1806, 
this vast educational organization with its countless pro- 
fessors, who control the entire intellectual training of 
France. What is still more remarkable is that this sys- 
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tem, which was conceived and applied by the Empire, 
is still regarded with love and affection by the Republic. 
In one respect, however, the spirit has changed, because 
whereas under Napoleon the teaching of religion formed 
part of its education, to-day religion has been eliminated 
from the official programs, and has been succeeded by a 
contemptuous indifference or absolute unbelief. But 
though the spirit has changed, the administrative charac- 
ter still exists, and its machinery makes it an instrument 
of immense power for any autocracy, whether good or 
evil. 

There are, however, in France, as we have said, five 
“Instituts,” as well as a number of colleges and primary 
schools which are professedly Catholic, and whose pro- 
fessors are not Government appointees. These “In- 
stituts,” colleges and free schools are conquests which 
have been won by Catholics during a fight which lasted 
half a century, and at the cost of immense efforts and 
sacrifices. At the present time, however, they are face 
to face with annihilation by the Government. 

To understand the situation, it will be necessary to cast a 
retrospective glance at the history of the country. Before 
the Revolution, that is to say before Napoleon’s time, 
Irance possessed several independent universities, most 
of which dated back several centuries. They were in 
Paris, Toulouse, Montpellier, Orleans, Grenoble, Angers, 
Orange, Dole, Poitiers, Caen, Valence, Nantes, Bourges, 

sordeaux, Reims, Douai, Besangon, Pau, and Nancy. 
I have given them here in their order of antiquity. The 
first few were founded in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. They had the right to teach, they were auton- 
omous, and exercised such power that they were often 
in conflict with the Royal authority itself. Sometimes, 
also, the battle raged between them and the different 
religious orders who claimed the right to teach, viz., the 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the Jesuits. The claim 
was in the long run granted. But the Revolution of 
1789 was hostile to every association in any way inde- 
pendent of State control, and hence all the old universities 
were suppressed. During the sixteen years following— 
a period of continual war or nearly so—public and private 
education passed through a series of crises which left 
it disorganized and paralyzed. In 1806 Napoleon under- 
took to put things in order. He did not re-establish the 
old universities, but he created a single one which was 
to control the entire nation. He instituted the University 
of France, which is a single teaching body, holding the 
whole Empire in its grip, with all the colleges and primary 
schools depending on it. This great institution has as 
its head the Minister of Public Instruction, assisted by 
a council and Instructors-General. Like the Imperial 
tribunals or courts of appeal, it was divided into a number 
of academies, at the head of each one of which was a 
rector and council. This organization has undergone 
certain modifications, and little by little has been com- 
pelled to give up some part of its monopoly, but it still 
continues as the public and official source of all education. 





As I have said, the University under Napoleon, and a‘so 
under Louis XVIII and Charles X, was generally ani- 
mated by a Christian spirit, but from the time of Louis 
Philippe, it began to admit professors who made use 
of it to propagate the ideas of Voltaire. The hierarchy 
of the country called attention to the danger, and con- 
troversies both long and acrimonious began. It was then 
that the Catholics who, though not numerous, were repre- 
sented by men of great merit, organized for the purpose 
of obtaining liberty of education. For ten years, viz., 
from 1840 to 1850, under the leadership of Lacordaire, 
Montalembert, and Louis Veuillot, they attacked the Uni- 
The remembrance of that struggle 
is still living in men’s minds. In 1850 the Catholics won, 
but the victory was only partial. They acquired the 
liberty to found colleges, in which the teaching was to 
be in the hands of secular and religious priests, and 
under the second Empire they remained masters of the 
situation. In 1875, their first triumphs were followed 
by others, for, at that time, they wrested from the author- 
ities the right to establish free universities. They failed, 
however, to make them independent. Thus they had no 
right to give diplomas, and after a while even the name 
of university was withdrawn from them. They were 
then called Instituts, and their students, to become phy- 
sicians, lawyers, or engineers, had to pass an examination 
before the judges of the State University. Since 1903, 
this freedom of education was still more curtailed by 
the suppression of the religious congregations. For, up 
to that time, it was chiefly the religious who were 
prefessors in these free colleges. When the blow 
fell, the personnel of the teaching corps had to be 
formed in a haphazard way by secular priests and lay- 
men. Moreover, they are harassed by all sorts of pol- 
itical and administrative regulations, and principally by 
the University, whose professorial corps is very 
numerous. It is true that there are to be found among 
these professors an appreciable number of sincere Cath- 
olics, and though the great majority of them are not 
infidels, yet they all depend on the State, which is infidel 
in its spirit and intent. Catholic teachers are obliged to 
conform more or less to the general movement, which 
is, of course, antagonistic to Christianity. If they act 
otherwise they would risk losing their posts, and destroy 
their whole career. Some of them, however, have faced 
the consequences. 

In brief, the University of France fs more than ever in 
the hands of Freethinkers and Freemasons, who make use 
of it as a great instrument to propagate their ideas. And 
their activity in this respect is growing more aggressive 
every day. The younger professors are boldest, so 
that people are growing very restless about the spirit 
that pervades the University body, and it is just possible 
that the multiplied excesses of the radicals may some 
day bring about disunion in the great organization. 

EUGENE TAVERNIER, 
Associate Editor of the Univers. 
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IN MISSION FIELDS 
SociaL WoRK AMONG CINGALESE Boys. 


Brother Groussault, O.M.I., describes in Le Missioni 
Cattoliche his labors in behalf of young wage-earners and 
other boys of Jaffna, Ceylon, in a way to confirm us in 
the opinion (were confirmation needed) that boys must 
be studied if they are to be won, and that they can be won 
if they are studied. 

The chief and most remunerative industry of Jaffna 
is cigar-making, the yearly output being a million and a 
half, all made by hand, and by boys and youths at that. 
A skilful worker can turn out seven hundred and fifty 
cigars a day, and for this task he receives the magnificent 
sum of eight annas, equivalent to sixteen cents in United 
States currency. Most of the young people are pagans, 
but among them are not a few Catholics whose sur- 
roundings, as is readily perceived, are not conducive to 
the development of the highest type of piety. 

It is now ten years since Bishop Joulain authorized the 
establishment of a sort of Catholic Club for these inex- 
perienced and unwary children of the Church, and con- 
fided its direction to Brother Groussault. Experience 
the best of teachers, was quite wanting to the Brother; 
now he has a very large supply. He began by calling a 
public meeting of his prospective flock, and promised 
some enjoyab'e games. The little lambs came in great 
numbers, many of them not looking very lamblike; in 
fact, had he attempted a division, a goodly portion must 
have found its way to the left. However, he began hope- 
fully. The boys made such an uproar that he could not 
make himself heard, much less heeded; the games were 
altogether too few for the lambkins, who promptly began 
to decide who should have them. Their manner of reach- 
ing a decision was not original with them, nor was it 
strictly scientific, but it was productive of results which 
were hard on the toys and also on some heads. As most 
of the youngsters had come out of curiosity, they soon 
tired of the games and the catechetical instruction, and 
vanished, to appear no more. From thirty to sixty, how- 
ever, persevered in expectation of what would be done 
next. That chanced to be a distribution of little prizes, 
awarded after some weeks of unsteady sailing. Natur- 
ally, the most faithful in attending received the nicest 
prizes; but as they happened to be some of the smaller 
boys, the larger ones became indignant and left in a 
huff, declaring that they would never again set foot in 
the club. 

Little by little, however, thanks to some prudent coun- 
sels, and especially to the example and influence of the 
faithful few, the deserters began to return, and a few 
strays were induced to frequent the club. Its member- 
ship is now at the two hundred mark. There has been 
a noteworthy increase in piety and a marked inprove- 
ment in conduct. Many of the boys are weekly com- 
municants, and some of them do even better. Since piety 








increases interest in religion and arouses zeal for good 
works, the older boys have formed a conference of St. 
Vincent de Paul for the relief of the poor, or, rather, 
the poorer; for a worker who earns sixteen cents a day 
can hardly be said to be other than poor. Having little 
of their own, they spare something of that little, but they 
have gone further, for they have established the work of 
“The Handful of Rice”; that is, they have gone through 
the town and have asked of the well-to-do a contribution 


‘of the every-day food of the country to the extent of a 


handful, to be set aside for charity as often as the cook 
prepares the dish for the family. This good custom was 
formerly very general, but had fallen into disuse until 
the young Vincentians undertook to popularize it once 
more. Upwards of three hundred families are now con- 
tributors to the “Handful of Rice Club,” and thirty poor 
families share in the distribution. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Knights of Columbus in South America 


Buenos Arres, Fes. 10, 1911. 

As briefly announced in my _ last, Archbishop 
Espinosa has refused to sanction the organization of 
a council of the Knights of Columbus in this city. The 
explanation given is that, in the exercise of his discretion, 
His Grace deems it inconvenient and conducive to fric- 
tion to approve, at the present juncture, of any such 
society here. This is not quite to the liking of some 
militant Catholics. This is the local situation: In 
Buenos Aires the Masonic influence is very strong. The 
press is completely Masonic. Catholic influence, on the 
contrary, is not robust. Anything calculated to increase 
Catholic influence must necessafily be viewed with dis- 
pleasure by the Masonic press. This displeasure might 
culminate in an outbreak of anti-clerical feeling, which 
would, of course, be very painful for the Archbishop, 
who is a patriotic Argentine, as well as a good and 
zealous prelate. Thus stated, the question logically re- 
solves itself into a choice of two courses: to discourage 
a forward Catholic movement in favor of peace, or to 
encourage such a movement, regardless of Masonic 
vindictiveness. 

Reports from the “camp” (country districts) all re- 
flect the general depression produced by the failure of 
the harvest, owing to the continued drought. Last year 
the abundance of maize made up for the deficiency of 
the wheat and linseed crops. This year there is no 
maize for export, and not over much for seed. Should 
the next harvest prove disappointing the “slump” will 
certainly be awful. But in Argentina we hear more of 
procrastination than we see of judicious steps to pre- 
pare for a lean year. Like all good resolutions, re- 
trenchment is being put off until the necessity comes 
that will compel the country to economize, as a former 
President said, “in hunger and thirst.” 

The Centenary Exhibition of 1910 has left a not over 
pleasant memory, and a pile of debts for the Govern- 
ment to meet. This result was anticipated years before 
the ambitious venture took definite shape. There was, 
in those days, a good deal of loose cash, much optimism 
and, somewhere in the distance perhaps, a few ardent 
patriots—with axes to grind. As preparations pro- 
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ceeded enthusiasm grew. Any old thing could be twisted 
into a pretext for an appeal to patriotic sentiment. The 
result is that we are threatened with a plentiful out- 
<rop of monuments to obscure heroes raked out of the 
musty pages of history. The Provinces demanded all 
sorts of extravagant things, and patriotism conceded all 
that was demanded. No wonder the Exhibition ended 
in financial loss in every department. The surprise 
would be had it done anything else. One good effect 
may follow the fitful fever. The centenary of the 
adoption of the Constitution is still to come, and some- 
thing is necessary to ward off another fit of patriotic 
fever. Perhaps the severe bleeding to which the 
Treasury is being subjected may have the desired result. 

Congress meets in May; the President has moved into 
the “Casa Rosada,” thus inaugurating the career 
of that old pile as the official residence of the 
Presidents of the Republic. Rumor says this is not the 
only change initiated in Government House. The 
President’s diplomatic career has kept him closer to 
monarchical pomp than to Republican simplicity. In 
Government House the tastes of the President, or rather 
the effects of his long connection in foreign courts, are 


plainly visible. ‘Republican simplicity,” on the other 
hand, is difficult to recognize, so thoroughly is it dis- 
<uised in semi-monarchical state. E. FInn. 


Lay Catechists in Vienna 


The development of a new apostolate, that of Lay 
‘Catechists, in the capital city of the Austrian Empire, is 
sympathetically described in the Allgemeine Rundschau 
(March 4) by Baroness Alberta M. Gamerra. Two 
causes, she tells us, have contributed to the growth of 
the movement, recognized to-day to be a most important 
one in Church life: the lack, namely, of priests to meet 
the pressing needs of densely populated districts in the 
larger cities, and its condition arising from the Arch- 
bishop's purpose to comply as fully as possible with the 
recently expressed wish of the Holy Father, that children 
be admitted to Holy Communion at an earlier age than 
heretofore. Few outside of Vienna are aware of the 
industrial conditions prevailing in that city. The grind- 
ing poverty that rules in many quarters, here just as in 
other crowded centres of population, forces mothers into 
the workshops and factories to toil for the pittance that 
will keep their little ones in bread ;—and the little ones, 
knowing not the sheltering eare of home, roam the 
streets untrained and uncared for. To rescue the 
children of the poor from the ruinous dangers of such 
experience, to gather them into warm, pleasant rooms, 
to mother them lovingly and to use the opportunity their 
charity provides, in order to explain to them the elemen- 
tary notions of the Christian faith, to speak to the poor 
and neglected of God and of His love and mercy, and 
thus unobtrusively to prepare them for Confession and 
first Holy Communion, is the program the Vienna lay 
<atechists have mapped out for themselves. 

The work began in Austria’s capital in 1901, and to- 
<lay it is controlled by a well-organized association of 
women of the better classes. The body is under the im- 
mediate direction of a priest, a Professor of Religion in 
one of the city gymnasien, and before taking up the duty 
of instruction, its members complete, to the satisfaction 
of the director, a course in catechetics and in methods of 
teaching. Special efforts are made to reach backward 
pupils in the schools, as well as children who shirk 
school altogether. In pursuance of their object these 








latter children are sought out by the catechists, they are 
visited in the hovels they call homes, private instruction 
is given to such as cannot come to the regular classes, 
on Sundays and Feastday the ladies lead their charges 
to the church for Mass and devotions, and by their own 
example teach the little ones the practical observance of 
the Church’s commandments in all these details. 

Like so many other movements within the Church, the 
Vienna Apostolate of Lay Catechists had a humble be- 
ginning. In the autumn of 1901, two members of the 
Mater Admirabilis Association, a charitable organization 
among former pupils of the Sacred Heart schools in 
Vienna, felt impressed by the need of this line of social 
activity among the poor. They consulted with the pas- 
tor of one of the poorest city districts, largely given over 
to factory workers, and, himself an eager toiler in the 
interests of his people, this good priest welcomed the 
assistance these ladies offered him, and warmly seconded 
the project they had in mind. Two classes of poor 
children were speedily gathered together, one of sixty 
boys and another of sixty girls, and the work was on. 
To attract their charges from the street the teachers pro- 
vided a lunch of bread and milk for the children at the 
close of each day’s instruction, and a new outfit was 
promised each pupil for first Communion day. 

Year by year the number of children brought under 
the influence of the movement increased, its success 
aroused the interest of other ladies of the Mater Ad- 
mirabilis, and, especially following the appearance of 
the Encyclical Acerbo animo, in which the Holy Father 
speaks so strongly of lay cooperation in the work of 
Catechetical instruction, the originators of the plan never 
knew a lack of cordial! assistance in their new apostolate. 
Pastors of neighboring districts, realizing the excellent 
results achieved by these lay catechists, eagerly peti- 
tioned for similar classes in their parishes, and to satisfy 
their prayer the association has increased in numbers, 
until to-day it is one of the strongest clubs interested in 
social activity in Vienna. 

During the years 1908-9, twenty-one ladies gave in- 
struction to 1,500 children, of whom 1,260 were ad- 
mitted to First Holy Communion and received the 
promised new outfits. The expenditure for luncheons, 
clothing, etc., reached a total of 14,181 crowns (a crown 
is valued at a small fraction over 20 cents), which sum, 
as the organization then possessed no source of settled 
income, was secured through the charitable assistance of 
friends. In December, 1909, civil and ecclesiastical ap- 
proval made a formal incorporation of the Lay 
Catechists’ Association possible, and since that date, be- 
sides active members, who make no money offerings, it 
includes auxiliary members, who pay in at least 
twenty crowns annually, and contributing members, who 
give at least two crowns each year to help the good 
work. 

At the opening of the current school year classes were 
begun in nine of the city schools, and in these some 
2,000 children received instruction from thirty-three 
catechists. The teachers follow the intent of the Holy 
Father expressed in the encyclical Quam _ singulari, 
and hence the division of the children into classes no 
longer is based upon the old plan of graded instruction 
leading up to Confession and then to First Communion. 
In all the groups, into which the children are arranged, 
practically the same matter is handled,—the elementary 
Christian Doctrine, which ought to be grasped by a 
child before being privileged to kneel at the Holy Table. 
Advanced classes for children who have already enjoyed 
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that favor are now being added, and in these fuller ex- 
planation of the catechism will be given, and a summary 
synopsis of the principal religious truths regarding which 
there is so widespread ignorance in the world to-day. 

The association has introduced within the last year, 
too, special training in elementary subjects of school 
training, such as reading, writing and arithmetic. As 
noted above, the members devote themselves particularly 
to backward scholars and to children who fail to attend 
school at all, and the influence the catechists win in deal- 
ing with them enables them to do much good in this 
line of work as well. This part of their plan is en- 
trusted to regularly certificated public school teachers, 
who have freely offered their assistance. Finally it may 
be noted that the ecclesiastical authorities do their share 
to secure thoroughness and soundness in the religious 
instruction imparted. A visitor has been named by the 
Archbishop, whose duty it is to visit the classes often 
during the year and to report on the character of the 
work done in each of them. 

The first promoters of the enterprise note with grati- 
tude the excellent results following from their humble 
beginning. Their thankfulness grows with the assur- 
ance now given them that in other cities the apostolate 
will be introduced. Prague has already done so. Salz- 
burg is making preparations to follow the good example ; 
and from Innsbruck and Munich letters have been re- 
ceived asking for full instructions regarding the incep- 
tion of similar classes. 


The Economic-Social Union 


The Osservatore Romano (February 25) publishes an 
interesting communication from the Cardinal Secretary 
of State addressed to Count Medolago Albani, president 
of the Economic-Social Union of the Catholics of Italy. 
The Cardinal’s letter was occasioned by the despatch to 
Count Medolago of the new statutes prepared for the 
Union and now approved by the Holy Father. These 
statutes went into effect on March 1, displacing on that 
date the regulations hitherto effective in the organiza- 
tion. The changes made are intended solely to remedy 
certain defects experience discovered in the old working 
code, and thus to make the Union better adapted to 
satisfy the many-sided demands upon its resources. The 
new statutes, it is needless to remark, of -7 excellent 
evidence of the deep interest taken by Christ’s Vicar in 
the awakening of Catholic life in Itaiy. 

The new code is very complete, and enters with 
thoroughness into the details of the work which the 
Union maps out for itself. It proclaims the object of 
the Union to be twofold: first, to assume general direc- 
tion of Catholic activities among the people of Italy and 
to bring into full conformity with Catholic teachings and 
the suggestions made by the Holy See every social and 
economic enterprise undertaken by them; secondly, to 
unify the scattered organizations of a social and 
economic character now existing among the Catholics 
of Italy, to further their interests, and to reinforce their 
efforts by the added strength which united action will 
assure. The Union, the new legislation therefore pro- 
vides, will be a general association, embodying all socie- 
ties hitherto established with ecclesiastical approbation 
and now pursuing their different aims in the various 
dioceses of the country. It will have a General Fxecu- 
tive Board, and will comprise four chief sections: trades 
associations, cooperative associations, economic, charit- 
able and insurance associations, and loan associations. 





The President of the Executive Board and the Ecclesias- 
tical Director of the Union will be named by the Holy 
Father himself, in each case from a terna presented by 
advisory committees of the organization. The link of 
union between the individual diocesan societies and this 
general body will be the diocesan unions to be effectively 
organized throughout the land. The plan, as one recog- 
nizes, is very like that so successfully followed in bui!d- 
ing up the Central Verein and the Catholic Federation. 
among Catholics in America. The interest taken in the 
Union by the Holy Father is already producing splendid 
results, and no one doubts that the Union will have wide- 
spread influence in the awakening of Catholics so needed: 
here. It is announced that the first general congress. 
under the new statutes will be called in two months, at 


which time the General Executive Board will be chosen. 
K. kK. 


War Taxes in Germany’s Colonies 


Municu, Marcu 11, 1911. 

The readers of AMERICA will recall a defeat sustained 
by the Government last year. A bill had been intro- 
duced in the Reichstag providing for a system of direct 
taxes upon such colonies as had needed the aid of military 
forces from home to put down uprisings among the 
natives. The plea made was that the expenses incurred 
by expeditions fitted out to meet these exigencies were 
directly in favor of the colonies and should be liquidated 
by them. The vote in the Reichstag was adverse to the 
proposition. The Government at the time instructed thé 
Imperial Colonial Office to prepare a memorial explain- 
ing its views regarding the conditions in which sucha 
direct taxes ought to be imposed, as well as how far the 
extent of the obligation to meet such war expense was to 
be considered as rightfully resting upon the colonies. 
The occasion leading up to the entire question was, as will 
be remembered, the attempt of the Government to sad- 
dle upon the German Southwest Africa district a war 
tax of 80 million marks to cover the military expenditure 
made necessary by a revolt of the natives in that ter- 
ritory. 

The memorial then asked for has now been submitted 
to the Reichstag. It contains an exhaustive review of the 
financial system of foreign colonial offices in similar cases, 
and reports as follows: “North America, France and 
Italy have never asked their colonies to bear the burden 
of expense incurred in colonial wars and in uprisings of 
the natives. England has followed a similar rule, al- 
though in rare and very exceptional cases the obligation 
to meet the charges of relief expeditions has been im- 
posed upon her colonies, never, however, without fully 
safeguarding the financial standing of the colonies thus 
burdened. When imposed, the obligation has never taker 
on the character of a direct tax, but rather it has been 
treated as arising from a loan accepted by the colony, 
when its financial standing permitted the assumption of 
the burden. Spain, Portugal and Holland have been 
wont to levy direct taxes upon their colonies in the case 
of these colonial uprisings, but though with them there 
was to do with extraordinarily rich colonies the system 
has never proved a satisfactory or beneficial one. 

“We are inclined, then, to report that the policy initiated 
in the bill providing for direct taxes upon the inhabit- 
ants of the territory within the limits of German protec- 
tion to meet the expenses entailed by relief expeditions 
sent out by the Government to crush native uprisings is an: 
ill-advised one.” K6LN. 
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Backsliding Catholics 


There is an old proverb that a lie will travel a dozen 
leagues while truth is putting on its boots, or words to 
that effect. Thus a misleading report of the Protestant 
Church News Association of New York, which does not 
purposely misrepresent prevailing conditions, for its in- 
tentions are recognized as benignant, has already made 
the rounds of the press, and while causing joy to the foe 
has scandalized Catholics all over the country. It in- 
forms the public that only 30 per cent. of New York 
Catholics go to church on Sunday. 

The 19th of March was chosen to institute these con- 
demnation proceedings, and St. Stephen’s Church was 
selected as the horrid exemplar of all the rest. The 
enumerators took their coign of vantage at the door and 
found that out of 9,000 communicants in the parish only 
3,500 were present at Mass that morning. The 1,400 
children in the basement were not counted “communi- 
cants,” though probably the greater number of them went 
to communion on that day, for it was the feast of St. 
Joseph. That additional 1,400 would have raised the 
good note of the parish at least 10 per cent. 

What was particularly a source of worry to the 
enumerators was the relatively small contingent of men 
in the church, but they forgot that on account of the 
great number of hotels in the neighborhood, and perhaps 
for some other reason or reasons, there are more women 
than men in that part of the city. They might also have 
adverted to the fact that in New York, unlike Quebec, 
the trolleys are not stopped on.Sunday morning to let 
the motormen and conductors go to Mass; that the Police 
and Fire Departments, in both of which there are a 
great number of Catholics, do not suspend operations 
on Sunday; and that very many industrial and other 
works, which are not “manned” by women, call great 
numbers of laborers from their religious duties on that 


day, many of whom would most willingly go to Mass 
if they could, as every priest who hears confessions 
knows. Furthermore, this artist of sombre statistics 
might have represented the situation more correctly if 
he had noted that on that blacklisted 19th of March, in 
spite of the fierce storm which was raging in the after- 
noon, there were 1,000 people at Vespers in St. Stephen’s, 
half of whom were men; and since that church is in- 
sisted upon as a type, we may say that just as many 
were in the other churches of New York for the same 
services. Again, on that very evening, there were, in 
eight churches adjoining St. Stephen's, congregations 
made up exclusively of men, which ran up as high as 
13,000; and in four of those churches there were 6,000 
men who had not only been in attendance every night 
of that week, but had crowded the church at 5 o'clock 
every morning from Sunday to Sunday, and had all 
gone to confession and communion. 

No; New York Catholics have not stopped going to 
church. It will do them no harm to know, however, that 
their Protestant friends are counting them. 


Newspaper Polemics 


The well-known Church of England periodical, the 
Guardian, ended lately a notice of the Jrish Theological 
Quarterly with these words: “There are . . . , we 
regret to notice, the usual sneers at Anglicanism. If 
the /rish Theological Quarterly is to take rank as a 
magazine of the first class, it must give up the cheap 
belittling of other religious bodies and confine itself to 
the positive treatment of great subjects.” On the page 
immediately preceding the one containing this admoni- 
tion is a review of an Anglican book, “Notes on Papal 
Claims,” and it ends thus: “Under the section, Cult of 
the Saints, some painful examples of eccentric devotion 
are recorded. So long as such things are tolerated such 
criticisms will be made and will be effective.” 

The value of the Guardian is, that it expresses perfectly 
the ordinary Church of England mind. What this is on the 
subject of the mutual animadversions of Anglicans and 
Catholics, the quotations we have given show clearly. 
They are free to criticise us: we are forbidden under 
severe penalties to utter a word. Their remarks are 
“criticisms which will prove effective”: ours are “cheap 
sneers.”” Generally speaking, he who cries loudest has 
been hit the hardest; and so the general opinion is that 
our “cheap sneers” are more efficacious for the opening 
of Anglican eyes to the incongruity of reality with 
theory in the Church of England, than is their “effective 
criticism” for the retaining of those whose eyes have 
been opened. 

Catholics are human, and therefore sometimes break 
the best of rules; but in this matter their rule is to 
animadvert only on things touching the essence of 
Anglicanism and incompatible with the constitution of 





the Church and Catholic tradition. They point such 
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things out, because they find that this method appeals to 
the ordinary mind more forcibly than long pages of 
perfect argument. Anglicans dwell upon our accidental 
defects which in no way affect the essence of things. 
Thus, toleration of eccentric devotions, really eccentric 
and not merely apparently, to the unorthodox Church of 
England mind, does not discredit the worship of the saints 
as taught by the Church, any more than the bad Popes 
destroy the privilege of Peter. 

The Church of England writer seems to think he ful- 
fils the courtesy in which he supposes himself to excel, 
by the use of “pained” and “painful.” He either is 
“pained” to observe our defects, real or imaginary, or 
else he finds them “painful.” To Catholics this practice 
savors of insolence, since it appears to imply some 
responsibility on the part of the Church of England for 
those defects, or a secret bond with the Catholic Church, 
through which it becomes in some way stained by them. 
However this may be, we never find the vagaries of 
Anglicanism “painful.” On the contrary, we rejoice over 
them in true Christian charity, since we see in each ex- 
ample of them the means of bringing back souls to the 
one true fold of Christ. For this reason only do we 
notice them; and should we ever find such notice to be 
unproductive, or even less productive of good, than 
silence, we shall be silent, no matter how great may be 
the temptation to speak. 


The Church in Politics 


Since the fateful day on which the Senate of the 
United States, by majority ballot, affirmed the right of 
Mr. Lorimer to represent the Commonwealth of 
Illinois in that body, a curious agitation has been carried 
on against the verdict given. Up and down the State, 
mainly in the smaller towns and villages, mass meetings 
of the voting population have been held, during which, 
after a deal of excitable oratory had been indulged in, 
resolutions have been commonly adopted condemning the 
action of the Senate, and making a demand that Mr. 
Lorimer resign his seat. Sometimes this demand went 
even farther, and was so worded as to include as well 
a call upon the Senior Senator of the State, the venerable 
Mr. Cullom, to give up his place in the National Legis- 
lative body. Mr. Cullom, it will be remembered, was one 
of those, who, by his vote on the Senate resolution de- 
claring the seat of Mr. Lorimer vacant, proclaimed his 
conviction that the bitter campaign against his associate, 
waged principally through the Chicago Tribune, had 
failed, and that the charges of bribery, in as far as they 
touched Mr. Lorimer’s personal conduct in regard to his 
election to the Senate, had not been proved. 

We are not particularly interested in the entangle- 
ments which the entire history of the Lorimer case 
proves to exist in Illinois politics; nor are we minded in 
our present reference to the matter to say a word con- 
cerning the merits of the controversy which has rudely 





split the strong Republican majority in that State into 
bitterly contending factions. We wish merely to call 
attention to a feature of the recent agitation that is 
peculiarly suggestive. 

The Chicago Tribune has been featuring the reports 
of the mass-meetings alluded to, and from its descrip- 
tions of those gatherings it is plain that most of the 
agitation to urge the recall of the two Senators is con- 
fined to certain Church influences. Often the meetings 
are held in Church assembly rooms; frequently the call 
for them has-gone out from Church organizations; the 
resolutions generally are prepared and read by the Min- 
ister in charge of some congregation or religious body. 
The fact leads to a reflection. Suppose that a mingling 
in politics similar to that now at play in Illinois were 
reported of Catholic clergymen and of Catholic Church 
bodies. What a hue and a cry would be heard in the 
land! Suppose, to take a concrete example, Catholic 
priests and Catholic Church societies were to take 
similarly strenuous action in the controversy just now 
raging in New York over the election of a United States 
Senator to succeed Mr. Depew. During the long drawn- 
out battle there have been whispers of prejudice affect- 
ing Catholics. Suppose representative Catholic pastors 
had called mass-meetings in their Church assembly 
rooms to demand that certain “insurgents” explain their 
stand in the contest ; suppose that certain legislators were 
called upon by name to resign their seats because of the 
votes they had given; suppose that vigorous resolutions 
condemnatory of the whispered anti-Catholic prejudice 
were formulated and read before these meetings by 
Catholic priests or by representative heads of Catholic 
organizations. One needs but recall the newspaper com- 
ments following the temperate, if strong, statement of 
the Bishop of Syracuse, a few weeks ago, to realize the 
storm of criticism that such action would inevitably 
arouse. 

Is it possible that the accepted rule, the Church must 
not mix in politics, is to be considered as a check put 
upon one Church alone? 


Education at Home and Abroad 


The address on Catholic education, delivered by Arch- 
bishop Redwood, of Wellington, New Zealand, and 
printed in this issue, should awaken a sympathetic interest 
in Catholics of the United States. The circumstances 
attending the struggle of our fellow-religionists in that 
distant land, as well as in Australia, are practically the 
same as those existing here. At the recent Education 
Conference in Sydney, Cardinal Moran presiding, the 
series of resolutions. which were submitted for considera- 
tion and finally adopted amid enthusiasm, were pre- 
sented by His Eminence as coming from the Catholic 
University of America. The same resolutions were 
afterward taken up and endorsed by Archbishop Red- 
wood, as fitting exactly the conditions in New Zealand. 
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While we are ahead of our Australian and New Zealand 
brethren in the matter of drawing up resolutions and 
supplying a program, it may be that the more youthful 
commonwealths will point out the course of action that 
will make the resolutions practical. After all the gun- 
maker is not always the best marksman, and a success- 
ful struggle held up as an example and an inspiration 
would be a handsome return from the South Pacific for 
our scholastic contribution to their campaign. 


Italians in Argentina . 


An official report on the condition and prospects of 
Italians who have migrated to Argentina has recently 
appeared in Rome. From it we gather that forty per 
cent. of the emigrants spend only one year in Argen- 
tina, at the end of which they return to their native 
Italy, richer in experience if in nothing else. The great 
majority of the remainder spend from two to five years 
in the republic, and go back to Italy with savings rang- 
ing from $200 to $2,000, as the fruit and proof of their 
industry and economy. Those who have laid by the 
largest sums are in a position to purchase a title of 
nobility, if they are so disposed, and thus pose as the 
truly great for all the rest of their days. The micro- 
scopic Republic of San Marino has these patents of 
nobility on sale at very moderate rates, but the 
Piedmontese government itself may grant them on a 
proper showing. 

Another item in the official report is, however, much 
more to the purpose. It is no other than the astounding 
statement that, after a residence in Argentina, Italians 
return home ardent politicians, and moreover many of 
them Anarchists of a pronounced type. This contrasts 
strongly with the national listlessness in matters political 
so marked among the home-staying part of the popula- 
tion. Argentina has seen the danger to her own institu- 
tions which must necessarily follow the spread of 
anarchistic principles and practices, and she has passed 
a law with the object of averting the catastrophe. But 
what can a man-made law accomplish when subversive 
principles have already established themselves, and have 
become the mainspring of action? 

“The immigrant,” says El Pueblo, of Buenos Aires, 
“who comes from surroundings devoid of the proper 
training, either in the family or in the school, can hard'y 
be expected to stem the torrent into which he is hurled 
fresh from the rural simplicity of his native hamlet 
when he becomes one of the unknown and unnamed 
denizens of a great metropolis. Yet those upon whose 
shoulders rests the care of the body politic, act as if they 
were blind to the fact, and do nothing to secure for 
him that instruction in religion and morals needed to 
save him from himself and from being a menace to 
society. Private initiative and effort may accomplish 
much, it is true, as they have already done; but, as long 
as the Government holds aloof or remains indifferent, 





the evil will increase faster than the cure, and the result 
must needs be at least lasting harm, if not absolute ruin 
to civil institutions.” 


Thrifty Italians 


I:x-Premier Luzzatti estimates that about $10,000,000 
represents the amount sent back yearly by Italians, chiefly 
of the laboring class, now at work in the United States. 
This large sum becomes simply prodigious when ex- 
pressed in the familiar /ire of their native land, for there 
a good silver dollar becomes five /ire, with a purchasing 
power equal to about five dollars in this country. Who 
marvels, therefore, that the Italian peasant, hearing of the 
wonderful land where labor is so richly recompensed, 
strains every nerve to reach it? And yet his heart is not 
where he toils so faithfully under an alien sky; his home 
remains in the land of his birth, and there his affections 
are centered. Boys and young men are the strongest 
element in the Italian immigration; some married men 
come and save from their scanty wages what is needed 
to bring over the wife and the little ones, who soon add 
their quota to the family income, for idleness is a vice 
that does not flourish among the sturdy sons and daugh- 
ters of Italy. 

Yet this large immigration does not represent a per- 
manent gain in population for the United States, for the 
Italian’s object is very often to acquire what is here a 
modest sum, but what is in his own fair land almost a 
princely possession, and happy in the result of his industry 
and economy, he returns home, a retired business man, 
the envy of his less fortunate neighbors. And still, with 
these facts before him—the great annual remittance, the 
fairly certain return of the wanderers, and the wealth 
thus taken every year from the United States and settled 
in Italy, whence it does not return—the Premier, for great 
reasons of State or economics or what not, has reached 
the conclusion that the loss to Italy does not meet fair 
compensation, and the wholesale immigration of the young 
shall be restricted within modest bounds. The bright, 
quick-witted Italian youth shall remain at home; the girl’s 
nimble fingers shall toil not in America but in Apuglia. 
Many an Italian fireside will remain desolate and many 
an Italian heart will grieve because the Premier has so 
decided. But we must admit that no country, not even 
the United States, can stand for an indefinite time the 
drain on its resources caused by those ten million dollars 
passing annually from America to Italy. 





27ee 


In view of an agitation for a bachelor tax, noted in 
some districts of the country, an item sent us by a Ger- 
man correspondent may be interesting. A member of 
the Landtag of the Duchy of Oldenburg, Germany, has 
introduced a bill favoring a widening of the existent in- 
come tax. His purpose is to have all unmarried persons, 
male and female, as well as widows and widowers of 
30 to 50 years of age who have no children, pay an in- 
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crease of 10 per cent. on their income tax, in all cases 
where the taxed income exceeds 4,200 marks, or about 
one thousand dollars. The majority of the committee 
to which the bill was referred favored the plan, and 
recommended it to the Government for trial. 


SOME FRIENDS OF MINE 
VII. 
Henry. 


If you are a stranger in the village and are in need of a lawn- 
mower, a pound of tea or a watch, the chances are you will be 
directed to “Henry's.” The establishment occupies a strategic 
position, jutting out into the Square like the Flatiron Building. 
It is a rambling, weather-beaten structure, with cob-webbed win- 
dows that are covered every evening with iron-barred shutters, 
and which stare at passers-by all day with the rheumy solemnity 
of old men’s eyes. 

Henry loses no sleep planning window displays. Certain ar- 
ticles, and the range is wide, were placed on the raised platforms 
behind those dim panes several years ago, and have remained 
undisturbed ever since, unless demanded by some fussy cus- 
tomer. In this devotion to conservativeness, Henry is at one 
with the Notary, who kept one lone camp stool in solitary state 
in his shop window all last Summer. Of course the Notary does 
not really pretend to keep a store, and it may have been his sly 
humor that prompted him to set out the camp stool. At all 
events, I never passed it without thinking of Napoleon at St. 
Helena, 

After all, why should Henry waste time shifting articles in 
his windows? He might attract a crowd of loafers who never 
have any money and never pay anyone, but he would not increase 
his business. 

A toilet set occupies the place of honor in the northeast win- 
dow and I became much attached to it. The pieces were turred 
out in absolute insurgency to “line,” and are very grimy, but 
the set is always a welcome sight to me. If you have ever done 
much sailing along the coast and have found a spot on the lee- 
shore where you could slide in from a storm, you will under- 
stand what I mean. The wind whistles by Henry’s corner with 
malevolent glee, so when I round that spot out of its clutch and 
behold that solid toilet set I breathe a sigh of relief. It seems 
to have paraphrased Tennyson’s lines about the brook: Men may 
come and men may go, but we stay here forever. 

Before I knew Henry well I used to fancy him a bit of a 
bigot. His appearance and manner would occasion such a 
thought to a casual stranger. He has one of those sharp, gray 
faces that seem to have been hewn out of granite. His eyes at 
first sight are cold and repellent. His voice has in it no enthu- 
siasm and he is reserved. He is a strong Baptist and keeps 
about his desk a number of printed texts from the Bible and ad- 
monitions concerning profanity. He is a steadfast upholder of 
the strict “Sabbath.” 

Since I have learned more about him and conversed familiarly 
with him, I have come to realize that he is a rare type of man, 
one who lives absolutely up to what he believes, Those printed 
texts are no mark of cant; they are his maxims of conduct. His 
cold-gray face has been etched by pain and bleached by sorrow. 
His eyes warm and light up wonderfully when anything in- 
terests or pleases him. When Henry smiles he is a man trans- 
formed. I have been informed that when he speaks at prayer 
meeting he looks like an inspired prophet. It is not surprising 
that he is lacking in enthusiasm, for he is rarely free from pain. 
If his ideas on the Sunday question are uncompromising, no man 
can say that he fails to observe them himself to the letter. 





Some twenty years ago his leg was crushed by an elevator and 
amputated crudely, and at certain times the stump keeps him in 
agony. Unless he has a cane, his only way of getting about the 
store is by clinging to the counters or shelves. When he walks 
home it takes him a long time, for each step is a burden. He 
is very dexterous in the operations of his trade. Some one told 
me not long ago that it is a picture to see him weighing nails. 
With one lean hand he places in the scales the number desired 
and with the other he throws in just one nail, and that nail 
sends the indicator to the proper point. No matter how many 
are waiting to make purchases, Henry is unhurried. When your 
turn comes you appreciate it, for he gives to you that same con- 
centrated attention. He never scamps anything. 

One day the Notary strolled into the store and found Henry 
bent over 2 counter writing a sermon on a large sheet of wrap- 
ping paper, with a carpenter’s pencil. Several customers were 
walking about, but Henry was wrapt in his theme. The Notary 
said: “Henry, we all admit that you are a many-sided man. 
You are town treasurer, deacon of the church, preacher and 
store-keeper. You must give up some of these duties or take 
the consequences. You cannot write sermons and keep store 
too.” Henry's sole rejoinder was the cryptic query, “Is that 
so?” He has one unvarying reply to all inquiries about his 
health: “Just the same.” 

As the twilight creeps on you may see him putting up his 
shutters with that slow care that characterizes his every move- 
ment. You would imagine he had bars of gold in the shop, so 
massive are the iron bands that secure the stout blinds. No other 
shopkeeper uses shutters. That has no influence on Henry. 
He has always put those shutters up before he went home at 
night, and he will continue the practice as long as he can move. 


Rather a hard life has been his. Pain and sorrow have been 
his constant companions from childhood. His unflinching 
standards of duty have made the burden heavier. But one must 
admire the firmness and patience of the man, the uncomplaining 
spirit in which he accepts the situation. It is all heroic with 
that quiet, unnoticed heroism that glorifies so many sorely tried 
women. When you understand all about him, you learn to value 
the subtle courtesy that he accords to all, and that still smile that 
illumines his face like a flash of sunshine on a wintry day. 


A few days ago, as I was deep in a most interesting book, 
the Notary appeared. “Are you not going to Town Meeting?” 
said he. “No,” I replied. “I am not well enough up in local 
questions.” “The main question is this,” said the Notary: “We 
need every Democratic vote and I wish you would come with 
me.” Since I am no better qualified to resist the Notary when 
he makes up his mind than -Dr. Watson with Sherlock Holmes, 
I heaved an inward sigh, put the book down and sallied forth. 

When we reached the Town House, the assembly was seeth- 
ing. Hats, caps of all degrees and vintages bobbed up and 
down in a sea of tobacco smoke. Everybody was talking and 
eager candidates pursued the newcomers with stickers, hoping 
to catch a stray vote. At the farther end of the hall, a fat man 
with a red face was reading a long list of warrants which nearly 
everyone knew by heart, for they had been tacked up in the 
Post Office for weeks, and we had to read them while waiting 
for the mail. So no one paid the smallest attention to the fat 
man, and all discussed politics at the top of their voices. The 
Captain was there with his stickers, but he seemed hoarse and 
unable to make head against the din. 

Finally the clerk rapped for order and asked a vote for 
Moderator. This was a mere formality, for everybody knew 
who the Moderator would be. Soon Henry was making his 
painful way through the crowd. After a while he reached the 
platform and took command. I shall always recall him as he 
stood there, gavel in hand, calm as a senator, every line of his 
clean-cut face showing up against the background. Instantly 
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the tumult ceased and he began to speak. He is a born pre- 
siding officer. In homely phrase, nicely adjusted to his hearers, 
he laid down the law, arranged for the preliminaries of voting 
and got things into running order, Then we walked up one 
aisle and deposited our ballots without delay. As I made my 
way to the door, after the voting was over, I looked back, and 
there stood Henry, master of the situation and assuredly in his 
element. He seemed a different man altogether from the lame 
store-keeper writing sermons on brown paper while customers 
waited. He was now the Moderator, conscious of his position, 
yet not in the least vain about it. 

There I shall leave him, ruling that noisy crowd by the force 
of his personality and skill. Later on, perhaps, when he is past 
all pain and his self-sacrificing life is over, I shall in fancy see 
him in the Town House, with that fugitive smile playing in his 
clear eyes, the gray face standing out eagle-like against the dim 
wall, and hear that cool, decisive voice laying down the law. 

Cuartes W. COoLtins. 


LITERATURE 


History of Ethics Within Organized Christianity. By 
Tuomas Cuminc Hatt, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.00 net. 

Ethics is the science of right and wrong in human acts. It 
has its first priaciples: “Follow good,” etc., which, being close 
relations of the metaphysical axioms, are not very far from the 
throne of Essential Truth. It is in the natural order. The 
moralist who draws either principles or matter from revelation 
steps out of Ethics into Moral Theology. Hence “Christian 
Ethics,” if it implies such, is a misnomer. 

[he fundamental ethical principles are known to all. In their 
primary applications, too, Christian and heathen, barbarian and 
civilized man go hand in hand; but the approach to conclusions 
more remote is for them the parting of the ways. Hence the 
different ethical schools; hence, too, the many errors in Ethics. 
Hence the reason why Ethics is an experimental science; for we 
judge of its applications of principles by practical results. If 
these are good in every way, the applications are to be ap- 
proved; if they be in any way evil, there is something wrong with 
the applications that produced them, and these must be reformed. 
One of the functions of revelation is to guard reason against 
error in the natural order. Ethics, therefore, studied in the light 
of Christian revelation, may justly be called Christian Ethics. 
This, however, is not the mind of the author of the book 
before us, For him Ethics seems to have no first principles drawn 
from metaphysics. “What is right and wrong cannot be legally 
formulated”; and, “After the critiques of Kant we find Ethics 
no longer possible as an authoritative system.” They are purely 
matters of experience, the results of evolutionary processes 
working themselves out everywhere. He does not appear to 
distinguish between truths of reason and truths of revelation, 
and sees in our Lord only a teacher introducing to men a new 
ideal of life. The history of Christian Ethics is the summing 
up of the world’s experience of the influence on it of that ideal, 
of its misinterpretations of the meaning of that ideal, and of 
its falling short of its realization. 

Dr. Hall's plan is to show what Grecian, Hellenistic and 
Old Testament Ethics did in preparation for the Ethics of 
Christianity. He then expounds the Ethics of Jesus, of Paul, 
of the Johannine interpreter of Jesus, whoever he was, of 
the other canonical writers, of the Early Church, of what 
he calls the Bishop’s Church, of the Militant Papacy, of 
Scholasticism and of the Reformation, English and European. 
Having made up his mind that our Lord’s mission was only 
to put before men a new ideal he does not admit His divinity. 
His notion concerning Him, consonant with his system, he 





thus expresses: “The Christian has seen God in Christ Jesus, 
and from thenceforth Jesus has for him the value of God.” 
Jesus, Paul, the Prophets were only ethical teachers, each 
with his special message. Personally Dr. Hall is convinced 
that our Lord was an historical personage, but he is quite 
willing to leave this an open question, as also—“horresco 
referens”—whether He was married or not. 

The new moral idea, our Lord’s message to men, was 
simply this: “Unity of purpose with God, rather than love 
to God”; “the conceiving of God as righteousness, the free- 
dom and moral personality of every human being.” If this 
does not square with the Scriptures, so much the worse for 
them. Hence, “we must exclude the interpreting of Jesus 
by Paul’; for Paul, as we shall learn, has an ideal of his own, 
“a sinless world, a new age of righteousness.’ We must 
exclude the Fourth Gospel. “We must treat the others 
with extreme care”; for, after all, they are but “the imperfect 
memories of loving interpreters.” We must submit to “the 
earnest and intellectually sincere scholarship which can 
hardly accept the ‘ecclesia’ passages in Matthew (xvi, 18; 
xviii, 17),” and take up “the best working hypothesis pro- 
posed as a solution of the synoptic problem.” We must 
make the “conjectural excisions” of modern criticism in the 
earlier prophets in order to see them as mere ethical 
teachers calling Israel back to the simplicity of the pastoral 
age; and accept Dr. Hall’s assertion that the Epistle to the 
Romans is, from beginning to end, an ethical treatise only, 
though Christianity has always viewed it as profoundly theo- 
logical. And all this is but part of the tremendous price 
one must pay for Dr. Hall's book. 

Discussing the Greek preparation, Dr. Hall allows us a 
choice between the view of Professor Harnack and that of 
Professor Pfleiderer regarding the influence of Greek intel- 
lectualism on Christian thought, but with regard to “the 
origin of metaphysical monotheism.” no such freedom is per- 
mitted. We must take his word for it that it “is to be 
sought, not in the prophets, nor even in Paul, much less 
in Jesus, but in Plato.” Should one prefer to stick to the 
Christian teaching that it is an evident deduction from the 
existence of contingent beings, that it is a tradition coming 
down from our first parents, that it is revealed in the first 
chapter of Genesis, that it is taken for granted in the 
prophets, the Gospel and St. Paul, though brought out at 
need in all, especially in the last, he must renounce the fel- 
lowship of Dr. Hall, and the same fate awaits one who would 
rather hold that the Roman Catholic hierarchy belongs to 
the constitution Christ gave His Church than that it “was 
a bold attempt to realize Plato’s ideal of an aristocracy of 
the noblest.” 

Similar things are found throughout this book. Dr. Hall’s 
method is most eclectic. It is to pick and choose from every 
source what he thinks he can use and then, sometimes by 
misinterpretation, to force it into some harmony with his 
theory. This is especially noticeable in his treatment of 
St. Thomas, whose Summa he has run through, but which he 
has not the training to understand. He has accumulated 
more matter than he can digest, and the consequence is 
that his work does not hang together. He is especially hard 
on dogmatic Christianity. The sacramental system of grace 
is pagan magic, and in saying this he condemns lightly the 
faith of ages. 

Dr. Hall is a professor in the Union Theological Seminary 
of New York: his business is to train ministers of the Gospel. 
What future lies before Protestantism when men, deprived of 
solid education and saturated with the proud conceits of Ration- 
alism, are to be sent to it as teachers, it is easy to see. What 
will be the awful state of the professor who corrupts them, 
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when he stands at the judgment-seat of Christ, whom he has 
blasphemed, one shudders to consider. How thoroughly the 
world is being alienated from the Gospel is clear, when we 
find a reviewer of this book calling it in one of our chief 
journals, really unprejudiced history. H. W. 





Society Work for Lads in Their 
Second Edition. New 


The Boy-Saver’s Guide. 
Teens. By Rev. Grorce E. Quin, s.J. 
York: Benziger Brothers. Price $1.35. 

The new edition of this standard work is graced by a fac- 
simile reproduction of an autograph letter of congratulation and 
blessing to the author from His Holiness, Pius X. Not every 
deserving soldier is fortunate enough to attract the favorable 
notice of his commanding general; the writer of this book, we 
presume, feels that such a letter from our Holy Father is more 
than recompense for the life-time of labor which he has devoted 
to the religious care of boys. Apart from the personal gratifica- 
tion involved, he must also experience considerable satisfaction 
in the implied recognition, on the part of the highest ecclesias- 
tical authority, of the importance, to the Church and to society, 
of this form of religious work, 

This high official approbation is not entirely 
Whilst everyone is ready to acknowledge the great need and 
value of zeal in creating and cultivating the spirit of piety in 
growing boys, especially in those whom circumstances have 
robbed of the normal facilities for acquiring and practising re- 
ligious habits, comparatively few feel any attraction for this 
obscure kind of endeavor; and many, who might be expected 
to essay the task, are deterred by its difficulties. 

In former times boys’ organizations were conspicuous features 
of Catholic parades in our large cities. They had their bands 
and military companies and distinctive regalia or badges, It 
seems to us, after witnessing a number of these parades during 
the last few years, that the old custom is waning. What is the 
cause? Are the boys less simple-hearted, less susceptible to the 
masculine charm of serried columns defiling through lanes of 
an admiring populace? Are they less ready thus to profess 
openly their loyalty to the Church? We do not think so. We 
have a vague suspicion that their absence may find some ex- 
planation in the toil and anxiety required for their public ap- 
pearance from some responsible director. Our only hope is 
that the organizations exist, although they do not take part in 
public celebrations. But it is a matter of keen regret that, 
just at a time when “Boy Scouts” in khaki are becoming fre- 
quent objects of attention in our streets, what was once almost 
a peculiarly Catholic custom should be dying out among its 
early promoters. 

Father Quin, who covers every conceivable aspect of boys’ 
clubs, has a chapter devoted to torch-light parades, as the only 
kind concerning which he can speak from experience. A para- 
graph about the formation of the parade is characteristic of the 
way the book attends to dry details, and, at the same time, saves 
the reader from weariness by its personal note of style and 
humor: 

“Clearly the turn-out will seem all the more the ‘real 
thing’ if, like other parades of good standing, it moves 
under police escort. And let me here suggest that the 
ever urbane captain of your precinct be asked to provide 
at least a trio of bluecoats. Three or more policemen make 
something of a ceremonious squad to set off a boys’ pro- 
cession very well; but two officers, walking in business-like 
way at the van, seem bent on creating the painful suggestion 
that all hands have been placed under arrest.” 


superfluous. 


Torch light parades are no longer so much in fashion, we 
believe, as formerly; but Father Quin’s observations will be 
found useful for all kinds. The chief difficulties, we surmise, 
lie further back in the organization and maintenance of boys’ 





clubs; and here the author is exhaustive and practical. As 
many of our readers are already acquainted with the nature 
of the book, we shall not describe its contents. They abound 
in useful information, and in all sorts of knowledge of boys and 
their ways. Nothing has been too small or minute to escape 
the notice of the author, and the mass of details is made ex- 
tremely interesting to the general reader by skilful classification 
and a thread of running commentary glistening with quiet 
humor. A book like this helps us to see how Gladstone could 
make budgets interesting. We are not sure that the author’s 
observations are not as valuable as his array of facts and labor- 
atory results gathered from his experiments of years. Every 
now and then the reader is rewarded with an epigram worth 
remembering, as when the author remarks in one place: “One 
does not need to like his clients, but the work that saves them.” 
JAmes J. Déty, s.J. 


Christ in the Church. BENSON. St. 
Louis: Herder. Net $1.00. 

This new work of Father Benson will do much for the cause 
of truth. Its purpose is to disprove the charge brought against 
Catholicism of being untrue to the spirit of its Founder. On 
the contrary the Church is, so to say, the Incarnation prolonged. 
Christ really lives, speaks and acts in the Church, which is His 
Mystical Body. Her whole history is a repetition of the thirty- 
three years of the Incarnate Word on earth. Her people are 
the shepherds and the kings; she loves the hidden life, which 
is so alien to the pomp and display of the world; she is assailed 
by the same temptations; the figures of Judas, Caiphas, Pilate 
and Hered are continually appearing; she has her Gethsemane, 
her way of the cross, her crucifixion, her burial and her resur- 
rection. It is the knowledge of this fact that furnishes us with 
the explanation of the apparent failures of the Church, which 
give the unbelieving world such arguments against her, and 
which, at times, so perplex the children of the household. Her 
life is simply a reduplication of the life of Christ. Keeping that 
in mind every difficulty disappears. 

There is scarcely a dull line in the book; men of the world 
as well as theologians will read it with pleasure, and preachers 
will find in it treasures of instruction and especially of illustration 
for their sermons and discourses. The author has a pithy way of 
expressing a thought, that will suggest a whole series of medita- 
tions. Thus, speaking of the light that the Church sheds on 
humanity, he says: “It could not be the Sun shining from 
heaven on all alike if it did not illuminate the slums as well 
as the parks. Light that is the prerogative of the rich must 
always be artificial.” The following extract will be instructive 
and, we trust, hortatory for some of our rich Catholics who 
are drifting away from the Church: “The mind most impervious 
to the Church’s infiuence,” he says, “is that of the tolerably 
well educated ;—the young man who has studied a little but not 
much; the young woman who attends University Extension lec- 
tures, but not too many of them. For just as in social things, 
the essential bourgeois is one who, being tolerably well off, is 
completely complacent with his position—unlike the lowest class, 
which has no position to be complacent about, and the highest 
class, which does not think about it at all either way—so it is in 
matters of the mind. It is the shepherds of Bethlehem and the 
Wise Men of the East that kneel at the cradle of the Incarnate 
Word. So to-day, it is largely the bourgeois minds who sit at 
home, who see nothing in the Heavenly Stable but the birth of 
one more of the children of men, who discuss the census, the 
speeches of politicians, the last smart sect or the wild dreams of 
Haeckel, and think that these kinds of things are the pivots on 
which the world is turned.” 


We hope that this book may be widely read and meditated. 
- a + 


By Rosert HucGu 
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EDUCATION 


far off Washington 
State, comes a story which illustrates a 
difficulty easily resulting from educational 
States. Wash- 
ington, it appears, has a compulsory school 


From Spokane, in 


conditions in the United 


law. In virtue of his interpretation of the 
provisions of thet law, a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court in Spokane has condemned 
I’, B. Counort, a worthy citizen of that 
municipality, to fine and imprisonment to 
force him to send his children to the pub- 
lic school. Mr. Counort happens to hold 
five diplomas as teacher from the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and he has taught success- 
fully in this country. The incidents lead- 
ing up to his condemnation are told in 
a letter from a Spokane correspondent: 
Mr. Counort, on conscience grounds, re- 
fused to register his children in the pub- 
lic school, affirming that his religious prin- 
ciples forbid him to do so, owing to the 
lack of religious instruction in the public 
school programs. He is a poor man, and 
has not the means to pay for their instruc- 
tion in private schools, where alone, as 
he believes, they can obtain the kind of 
education his conscience obliges him to 
secure for his children. Being fully com- 
petent to educate his children, Mr. Counort, 
with due submission to the spirit of the 


training at home, and he stands ready to 
have his children examined by the public 
school authorities, to prove that their train- 
ing is fully up to the standard required 
by the provisions of the compulsory school 
law. Notwithstanding all this, the County 
Superintendent of Education haled him 
before the court, and he has been fined 
and condemned to a term in prison, 

Compulsory education laws may be all 
very well in the case of indifferent parents 
who, in defect of coercive legislation, might 
allow their children to grow up neglected 
and illiterate, without manners or morals. 
The Spokane case suggests no such con- 
dition. The right to have children edu- 
cated where they please is certainly one 
that is inalienable in parents, and in the 
circumstances described Mr. Counort ap- 
pears to be a victim of petty persecution, 
which the County Superintendent should 
be forced to explain and repair. Professor 
Freund, of the University of Chicago, an 
authority on the subject, declares in his 
work on the “Police Power in the State”: 
“The law does not interfere with the free- 
dom of private education. The compulsory 
school laws recognize public and private 
schools as equal, and are satisfied with com- 
petent private instruction otherwise than 
in a school.” 


es 


Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee di- 
rected the Catholic clergy of his jurisdic- 
tion to read in their churches, Sunday, 
March 19, an urgent pastoral letter re- 
cently published by him. In the letter the 
Archbishop calls the attention of the peo- 
ple to impending dangers in the form of 
legislation injurious to the parochial schools 
of Wisconsin. Archbishop Messmer ob- 
jects particularly to a proposed measure 
now before the State Legislature provid- 
ing for free text-books to all children in 
This he looks upon as 
against the parochial 
schools and affecting other 
Church institutions as well. Another meas- 
ure pending in the Legislature would bring 
the Church school teacher under the pro- 
visions of the State Teachers’ Examina- 
tions. His Grace, regarding these proposed 
enactments as intended to destroy the pa- 
rochial schools, is quite straightforward in 
saying to his people that whatever be the 
outcome there will be no silent submission 
to such a “crying injustice.” He concludes 
his letter by remarking that “with the ad- 
vancing political influence of the pro- 
nounced enemies of the Catholic Church” 
their political doings bear close watching, 
and that it will be necessary to keep “a 
steady lookout on the political horizon to 
know who are our friends and foes.” 

It is a curious coincidence to note that 


the public schools. 
directed 
seriously 


a blow 


text-books to public school children was 
decisively beaten in the neighboring State 
of Illinois. Catholics and Lutherans united 
in pressing home to the legislators the iden- 
tical arguments used by the Milwaukee 
Archbishop in opposition to the Wisconsin 
bill. 


The high school fraternities of New York 
City are planning to make a fight against 
the adoption of the by-law legislating them 
out of existence, lately submitted by the 
Board of Superintendents to the Board of 
Education. They have succeeded in en- 
listing the services of the Grand Inter-Fra- 
ternity Council of the United States, com- 
prising a representation from more than 
thirty leading high school fraternities in 
all parts of the country. The High School 
Committee of the Board of Education gave 
the fraternities a public hearing on March 
27, and the members are hopeful of good 
results from the efforts of their national 
organization to save them. Unprejudiced 
people will not be favorably impressed by 
the stand taken by the president of this 
body, in view of the admittedly fair and 
thorough investigation of the fraternities 
recently made by the New York Superin- 
tendents. In a statement recently issued 
by him, the claim is made that the attempts 
to break up these organizations in high 
schools have been born of ignorance, or 
a desire on the part of certain educators 
to get notoriety. Mr. Bates, the national 
president, will scarcely conciliate the op- 
ponents of his case by loose charges. His 
action is very likely to be accepted by the 
former as confirmatory evidence of points 
made by them in the indictment they have 
drawn up against the fraternities. 


From distant Australia correspondents 
send us tidings of a “school question” run- 
ning on similar lines with our own. Car- 
dinal Moran had occasion lately to reply to 
an attack of the Sydney Morning Herald, 
in which the Catholic attitude in regard to 
public schools is affirmed to be one of op- 
position. The Cardinal replied: “There is 
not a particle of truth in the charge. We 
erected our schools, have carried them on, 
and are determined to do so, to uphold our 
Catholic principles and to preserve the faith 
of our children.” Continuing, he quotes a 
parable used by one of his priests in the 
controversy, which might be effectivels 
quoted in the free text-book fight in our 
own country. The Cardinal said“ 
“Father O'Reilly, in one of his letters to 
the Herald, told a parable which I think 
will become a proverb, Father O'Reilly, 
by way of illustration, introduced the sup- 
position that the time had come for sup- 
plying every child in the State with a free 





in the week Archbishop Messmer’s letter 





law, has attended conscientiously to their 





was forwarded to his priests, a bill for free 


breakfast. A measure authorizing the nec- 
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essary expenditure had been piloted through 
Parliament, but a clause, inserted while the 
hill was in committee, provided that the 
principal feature of this breakfast should be 
a pork chop. But the citizens were sur- 
prised to find that the Jewish Rabbi ob- 
jected to this philanthropic measure, point- 
ing out that the members of his flock had a 
loathing for pork in any form, The 
grounds of this dislike, the Rabbi contend- 
ed, were no business of the general public. 
The fact was that it existed. And as Par- 
liament had no other end in view when 
putting the Children’s Breakfast Act on the 
statute-book than the supply of free break- 
fasts to the children, he concluded by pro- 
posing that, if the Executive found any 
difficulty about procuring a substitute for 
the pork, it could hand over the cost per 
capita of the pork to the Jewish citizens, 
on the understanding that it should be de- 
voted to the general purpose of the act. 
The State would thus have given effect to 
its benevolent design, and the feelings of 
the Jewish citizens would have been con- 
siderably spared. Some bigots, however, 
averred that the adoption of the Rabbi's 
suggestion was tantamount to a State en- 
dowment of the Hebrew faith. The Chris- 
tians of the State were invited to band 
themselves for a new crusade. But the 
hard-headed common sense of the people 
refused to take the bigots seriously, and the 
Jewish child faced the sclioolday on a mut- 
ton, instead of a pork, allowance. It would 
not be fair (his Eminence added) to say 
the Jews were acting in opposition to the 
decree of Parliament when they were act- 
ing in conformity with their own principles. 
Catholics are in exactly the same position 
with regard to the present public schools 
system, which has been devised and car- 
ried on in hostility to the Catholic Church 
‘and Catholic principles. To defend those 
principles and to preserve the faith of our 


children, we Catholics, without any aid 


from the State, build our own schools, and 
have successfully carried them on, and will 
carry them on in triumph to the end with 
unfurled banners.” 


That is an invidious comparison made 
recently by a writer in the Harvard Bul- 
letin. In this year’s report of his charge 
the college librarian had made a strong 
appeal for funds, basing his request on 
available for buying 


the small sums 
books. The Bulletin writer repeats his 
appeal and adds: “The $39,000 in the 


librarian’s hands is less than half the 
amount spent last year on Harvard ath- 
letics. Doubtless it is only in America 
that an institution can spend on the 
promotion of sport twice what it spends 
on the purchase of books and still ven- 
ture to call itself a University.” 





PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


His Grace, Archbishop Redwood, of 
Wellington, New Zealand, delivered the 
foliowing address at the blessing of the 
new Marist Brothers’ School in Welling- 
ton, on January 29:— 

“Christian education is the basis of Chris- 
tian civilization, and therefore Christian 
civilization cannot endure without it. Chris- 
tian education is dear to the Church as 
the apple of the eye. An education that 
does not extend to the whole man is lop- 
sided and insufficient; an education that 
extends only to this world is insufficient. 
Hence the Catholic Church sets much store 
by Christian education, in order that we 
may be taught to fulfil all our duties. There 
is only one true basis of sound education, 
and that is religion. Separate one from 
the other, and you destroy real education. 
If you eliminate God from education, our 
boasted civilization will end in failure. I 
sincerely congratulate the Catholics of this 
part of the city in the erection of this 
handsome, spacious, and up-to-date school, 
for the purpose of enabling the efficient 
and devoted Marist Brothers to carry on 
their noble work of Christian education in 
a still more successful manner, and to 
make it a living force in the nation. The 
first school where truth and the whole 
truth was taught was the school of Naza- 
reth, and the first college where a similar 
curriculum obtained was the college of the 
Apostles. 

“And along these lines, whether by the 
altars of the catacombs or in the groves 
of Rome or in the arena of the Coliseum, 
the cross-crowned school drew to it those 
who would learn of Him because He was 
‘meek and humble of heart,’ attracted 
thither by His own anxious call, ‘Suffer 
the little children to come to Me and for- 
bid them not.’ Then came the latter days 
when Christian schools and scholars made 
illustrious the nations of Christendom, 
causing the torch of science to blaze in the 
same steady flame then as now, as the 
torch of truth. Whatever there be of value, 
meaning, helpfulness, solidity in all our 
modern systems of education commenced 
there. There is nothing in to-day’s cur- 
riculum, whether of kindergarten or uni- 
versity, that, in principle at least, did not 
obtain then. Science may have broadened; 
invention and reseach may have added in 
later days new names and new facts, but 
the principles of knowledge which the 
Christian schools of the middle ages of- 
fered are still the same, as broad as our 
faith, as deep as the needs of humanity. 

“Now, to show what Catholics have done 
and are doing in this fair Dominion for 
education, a few facts will amply suffice, 
speaking as they do more eloquently than 


words. There are over 12,000 pupils in our 


em 





primary schools in New Zealand, so that 
in teachers’ salaries and working expenses 
alone the Catholic body saves the State at 
least £50,000 a year. In the archdiocese of 
Wellington alone during the last ten years 
the Catholics have spent the sum of £25,000 
in the erection of primary school buildings, 
without counting the cost of the land upon 
which these buildings stand, and in the 
archdiocese alone we save the State an 
annual outlay of from sixteen to twenty 
thousand pounds a year on primary edu- 
cation. While in regard to secondary edu- 
cation during the same period of ten years 
the Catholic body in the archdiocese has 
spent in the purchase alone of land and 
the erection of secondary school buildings 
thereon no less a sum than £48,000. Add 
to this the cost of the annual maintenance 
of these secondary schools, and you will 
see what monetary sacrifices our people are 
making in the cause of Catholic education. 
During the last thirty years since the pres- 
ent education system has been in existence 
in New Zealand, we have saved the State 
in primary education (working expenses 
alone) no less than the sum of £1,100,000. 
This does not include money expended on 
lands and buildings, and repairs of same. 


“Now, these facts show emphatically two 
things: First, the magnificent zeal of Cath- 
olics in pursuit of the kind of education 
which they appreciate, and their fixed de- 
termination to have it at any cost; sec- 
ondly, the grave injustice inflicted on them, 
a seventh of the population of the Domin- 
ion, by being compelled to pay taxes for 
public schools to which they cannot con- 
scientiously send their children, except in 
the case where, owing to the small num- 
ber of Catholics, no other schools are pos- 
sible. Catholics do not build their schools 
to oppose other denominations. They have 
no fight with people of other faiths. Cath- 
olics have never asked and will never ask 
one penny from the State to help Catholic 
propaganda, or as a remuneration for 
teaching Catholic doctrine. But Catholics, 
in the name of justice and fair play, do de- 
mand equal wages for equal work; they 
demand that as they educate half the Cath- 
olic children of the Dominion in their own 
schools and at their own expense, and spare 
the taxpayers thousands, and, in the long 
run, millions, of pounds, they should have 
the money they spare the Government and 
the taxpayers refunded to them for the 
secular knowledge, up to the Government 
standard and under Government examina- 
tion, which they impart to at least half their 
children in the Dominion. They should not 
be fined and oppressed for imparting one 
item of education beyond the secular cur- 
riculum required by the State, when that 
item is the most important of all to form 
the very citizens of whom the State and 
society at large stand most in need, namely, 
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men and women who will be God-fearing, 
law-abiding citizens—men and women to 
be relied upon as uncompromising foes of 
everything dishonest and corrupt—who can 
be depended upon to support only a clean 
and pure administration of public affairs. 
“Until the day dawns when this galling 
grievance, this crying injustice, is removed 
and their just claims acknowledged and 
granted, they are determined to maintain 
the struggle in the cause of God and re- 
ligion. But it may be said—and is said 
foolishly—if Catholics receive grants for 
their schools, even on the plea of the secu- 
which they 
make 


lar knowledge only impart, 


other denominations will similar 
claims, and then good-bye to the secular 
system throughout the Dominion. Nothing 
of the sort—it is a false and groundless 
fear, Why so? Because the other denom- 
inations have practically accepted the secu- 
lar system, have no conscientious grievance 
similar to ours, have made no sacrifices of 
money for the establishment of separate 
schools like ours; and therefore they have 
no claim that any wise Government would 
listen to for a moment. But supposing that, 
taught and encouraged by the example of 
Catholics, they were in future to begin to 
make sacrifices and set up separate schools 
of their own while sparing the taxpayers 
vast sums per annum, as we do, why, then, 
education would gain and the country at 
large would be equivalently benefited; and 
if this led ultimately to the destruction of 
the secular system, it would only prove 
one thing, that the secular system is not 
in accordance with the public opinion of the 
Dominion, and therefore ought in a democ- 
racy to be abolished.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


His Excellency the Most Rev. Joseph 
Aversa, who has been Apostolic Delegate 
to Cuba and Porto Rico since 1906, has 
been named by His Holiness Apostolic 
Nuncio to Brazil. 

The new Apostolic Delegate for Canada 
and Newfoundland, his Excellency the 
Most Rev. Pellegrino Francesco Stagni, 
O.S.M., Archbishop of Aquila, Italy, ar- 
rived, March 24, in Ottawa, the Canadian 
capital, where he has his residence, The 
former delegates to Canada were the Most 
Rev. Diomede Falconio, 1899-1902, and his 
Excellency the Most Rev. Donato Sbar- 
retti. 

To the laity of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons ap- 
peals for aid to rebuild St. Charles’ Col- 
lege, near Ellicott City, which was de- 
stroyed by fire two weeks ago. The letter 
of appeal says in part: 

“It is needless to dilate upon the enor- 


upon that venerable institution. Indeed the 
total destruction by fire of St. Charles’ 
College is the greatest loss this diocese has 
ever suffered. It was the preparatory sem- 
inary in which 1,400 priests were trained 
and strengthened in the science of God, and 
where the seeds were sown of that piety 
and zeal which afterward produced such 
abundant fruit in the vineyard of the Lord 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States. 

“The destruction of St. Charles’ College, 
therefore, is a calamity which almost every 
diocese in the country will feel; but the 
blow will fall most heavily on our own dio- 
Jaltimore, for during the past 
sixty-four years most of the priests who 


cese of 


have labored among us and administered to 
our spiritual needs pursued their studies 
and imbibed their ardor for souls within 
Its history, therefore, has been 
the history, in large measure, of the Church 
itself in this diocese, and the future growth 
and development of the Church in our 
midst demands the rebuilding of this col- 


its walls. 


lege and its permanence among us.” 

At the quarterly meeting of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies in Brook- 
lyn, on March 19, a committee of fifty was 
appointed to take up the idea of organiz- 
ing a Catholic Young Men’s Association on 
lines that would parallel the efforts of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. 

At the old Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., the 
noonday Lenten services have been spe- 
cially successful this season. Archbishop 
Glennon preached the sermons during the 
first, and the Rev. Bernard Otten, S.J., 
those during the second, week. The short 
sermon is followed by Benediction, and the 
whole service has been specially conducive 
to the propagation of the spirit of the sea- 
son among those busy men whose avoca- 
their attendance at early 
Mass or the evening devotions. 


tions prevent 


The Most Rev. Father General of the 
Passionists, who is now on a visit to South 
America, has received a novel petition from 
the Irish and Irish-Argentine settlers in 
the city and province of Buenos Aires. In 
1879, through the representations of the 
colonists, supported by the influence of the 
then Archbishop, Irish Passionists estab- 
lished themselves among their countrymen, 
and have had charge of their spiritual in- 
terests since that time; several young Irish- 
Argentines have also become priests in the 
same Congregation, and have shared in the 
labors of the ministry. Of late, several of 
the missioners have died or have been ap- 
pointed to duties elsewhere, and their places 
have been taken by foreigners. The peti- 
tioners request that the religious houses in 





mity of the catastrophe that has just fallen 





question be attached to the Irish province 








of the Congregation, thus insuring the pres- 
ence of Irish or Irish-Argentine priests for 
the colonists. Thanks to the proverbial 
Irish generosity, the ecclesiastical edifices 
affected by the petition are of very consid- 
erable value. Archbishop Locatelli, the In- 
ternuncio, Archbishop Espinosa of Buenos 
Aires, and Bishop Terrero of La Plata 
have signified their approval of the posi- 
tion of the petitioners. Should they receive 
an unfavorable answer, they will appeal 
to Rome. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Sefiora Corina de Carlos, writing from 
Tangier, Morocco, to the Revista Social 
of Barcelona, gives some interesting de- 
tails of the social work of Spanish ladies 
in the colony. Incidentally, she tells 
why so little is known, even in Spain 
itself, of what the sex does in the way of 
helping on the social uplift of which so 
much is said, for which so much remains 
to be done. “Rights separate; duties 
unite,” she quotes from a great French 
worker. And using Herr Bebel’s argu- 
ment, she says, “Victory in the great 
social movement is sure if woman's co- 
operation is secured.” But she is very 
far from wishing to unsex woman and to 
make of her only an ugly caricature of 
mere man; and she is glad that whoever 
should attempt the feat in Spain could 
but fail, simply on account of the very 
womanliness of the Spanish woman. 
But where quiet, unobtrusive work is to 
be done, she insists that the Spanish 
woman is ready to contribute her fulP 
share. Thus, in Tangier, where there 
are few workers and many wants, where 
wealth is not great and poverty stalks 
abroad, the few Spanish mothers and 
daughters have formed a committee of 
charity, whose scope “is to practise char- 
ity by all means within reach, without 
regard to nationality.’ They obtain 
funds by their own monthly contribu- 
tions, by free-will offerings in money 
and kind, by concerts, etc., and they are 
ready to beg when other means fail and 
the case is urgent. They first established 
a soup kitchen, which has been in opera- 
tion for fifteen years. Meals to the aver- 
age number of ninety are served daily 
to the poor. The kitchen is conducted 
by the Franciscan Sisters, but it rarely 
happens that at meal time no member of 
the committee is at hand to assist in 
distributing the portions. An employ- 
ment bureau was their next venture, 
Then followed a sewing circle where 
garments to clothe the needy were cut 
out and made, or taken home and re- 


turned finished at another meeting. 
Worn clothing was also accepted and 
made over to suit the case. An emer- 


gency fund for sudden and unexpected 
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calls was formed, not only for almsgiv- 
ing but also for temporary loans of 
small amount to people in straits. This 
has proved a very important and useful 
feature of their work. Finally, that they 
may help souls as well as bodies, the 
ladies teach the catechism and advise 
and guide young people who, but for 
them, might easily find their way to the 
downward path. 

Woman, as Sefiora de Carlos says, is 
by nature an extremist. If she is good, 
she is better than a good man; if she is 
bad, she is worse than a bad man, so 
much worse, indeed, that comparison 
fzils, It is the glory of the Church that 
her daughters hear her voice and heed 
her counsels, whether in the sacred se- 
clusion of the religious life, or in the 
world yet not of it, and they can and do 
find many silent and unostentatious 
ways of serving God and assisting their 
neighbor. 





From time to time during the past 
year one might have read in English 
newspapers of the decrease of pauper- 
ism. These told complacently of a de- 
crease during twelve months of seven- 
tenths per thousand and a ratio of only 
22.7 to each thousand of inhabitants. 
The improvement was taken to be the 
result of the revival of trade, which the 
Liberal newspapers attributed to the be- 
neficent finance of Lloyd George, and the 
Unionist, to the prospect of Tariff Re- 
form some time before the Greek Ka- 
lends. A few more touched by misery 
than the ordinary reader paused perhaps 
to reflect that 22.7 per thousand meant 
that in merry England there is a host of 
nearly 800,000 paupers. 

The report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, just issued, shows the looseness of 
popular statistics. Instead of 22.7 per 
thousand the paupers of England and 
Wales amount to 47.7 per thousand, and 
their number is over 1,700,000. In other 
words, they equal the population of the 
two largest cities of Great Britain, Lon- 
don excepted, namely, Glasgow and Liv- 
erpool, combined with that of Hull, a 
city of 250,000 souls; and for every man 
in Great Britain liable to defend the 
country in case of invasion there is a 
pauper in England and Wales. 





— 


A news item which will not be very 
generally reproduced by the anti-Cath- 
olic press comes from Rome in connec- 
tion with the cholera scare which re- 
cently agitated the inhabitants of the 
Eternal City. When the alarm began, a 
certain Signora Celli, directress of a 
school for “secular” (that is, religiously 
neutral) trained nurses, presented her- 


hygienic institute, and offered the serv- 
ices of her pupils and graduates. He ac- 
cepted the offer and promised to each 
an increase of salary of ten francs 
($2.00) a day, a very handsome sum as 
wages go in Italy. But not even one of 
the pupils or trained nurses from Sig- 
nora Celli’s establishment appeared at 
the cholera hospital to render assistance 
and pocket the extra wages. But Sister 
Ildefonsa and her nuns were at the hos- 
pital of Santa Sabina, where suspected 
cholera cases were kept under observa- 
tion, and there the religious remained to 
care for them. Well could La Ragione, 
an infidel newspaper of Rome, say of 
Sister Ildefonsa, “We cannot but bow 
down with respect before the life of 
sacrifice which this woman leads in the 
name of a Faith which we do not pro- 
fess.” 





The Legislature of Alabama has re- 
pealed the drastic Prohibition Bill of two 
years ago, substituting a Local Option 
measure, which allows each county to 
adopt either prohibition, license, or the 
dispensary system. The previous law, 
instead of prohibiting, had increased the 
liquor evii, and the legislators state that 
the present law is enacted in the interest 
of temperance and morality. 


ECONOMICS 

The announcement that the Cunard 
Company has acquired the Thompson 
Line of steamers and will enter the Can- 
adian Atlantic trade, reminds one that 
this will be a home-coming on the part 
of the great pioneer company. Sir 
Samuel Cunard, its founder, was a Hali- 
fax shipowner, and when he began his 
transatlantic line in 1840 with the Bri- 
tannia, of about 1,200 tons and 800 horse- 
power, the American ports were Halifax 
and Boston, New York becoming the 
terminal only some years later. Dick- 
ens, in 1842, landed in Boston via Hali- 
fax from the Britannia, and reached New 
York by a rather complicated route by 
way of the Connecticut River and the 
Sound. 

The wild horses of the western plains 
have naturally a great attraction for stock- 
men, They are not easy to catch, and the 
method usually followed is to run them 
down by means of relays of fresh horses. 
A new plan is now proposed, namely, to 
give them an hypodermic injection of an 
opiate which will put them to sleep. This 
sounds something like catching larks by 
putting salt on their tails, but is some- 
what more practicable. The opiate is to 
be enclosed in a bullet with a soluble tip, 
to be fired from a low-powered gun, so as 





self to Professor Gualdi, director of the 





to penetrate the skin. The tip will dissolve 


in the wound, and the opiate will be dis- 
charged. It seems plausible, but a good 
deal must depend on the size of the bullet, 
which must be determined by the amount 
of morphine needed to put a horse to sleep. 
We suspect the plan will turn out a failure. 





To prevent the introduction into Canada 
of insects and diseases destructive of vege- 
tation, an order-in-council has been is- 
sued prohibiting the importation of nursery 
stock except at these points and during 
these periods, viz.: Vancouver, from Octo- 
ber 1 to May 1; Niagara Falls, October 1 
to May-15; Winnipeg and St. John, October 
7 to December 7, and March 15 to May 15; 
Windsor and St. Johns, Quebec, September 
26 to December 7, and March 15 to May 
15. Notice of intended importation must 
be given, so that the stock may be inspected. 
Inspectors are given power to enter any 
lands and premises where infection is sup- 
posed to exist, and to destroy all stock 
found to be infected. 





By special permission of the War De- 
partment, the Chicago river was blocked 
to all traffic on March 26 while two tugs, six 
hoisting engines and 100 men swung the 
La Salle street tunnel into place and sunk 
it to its permanent resting place, twenty- 
six feet below the surface of the river. By 
noon every cable was in place and every 
bolt tightened. One error in the handling 
of the big double tubes of steel and con- 
crete would mean tremendous loss. 


PERSONAL 


The Galway Urban and County Coun- 
cils and other public bodies have unani- 
mously resolved to do special honor to 
Very Rev. Peter Dooley, V.F., on the 
occasion of his golden jubilee in July. 
Father Dooley’s labors for the temporal 
and spiritual betterment of his people 
have given him a national reputation. 
Two cooperative manufacturing com- 
panies, for woolens and hosiery, which 
he established sixteen years ago, are 
giving profitable employment to hun- 
dreds and proving by their 8 per cent. 
dividends that Irish industries can be 
made to pay. The employe s are nearly 
all total abstainers and monthly commu- 
nicants. Father Dooley declined to have 
any celebration, and only yielded to the 
insistence of the Bishop of Galway. 





The will of Katherine M. B. Kuhn, late 
of Worcester, Mass., disposes of an $18,000 
estate, and gives $10,000 in trust for the 
benefit of her sister, Mary E. Moore. After 
her death it goes to Bishop Beaven, of 
Springfield, together with the residue of 
her estate, for a building fund to assist in 





the building and maintenance of a Catholic 
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cathedral in Springfield. A bequest of 


$200 each is made to several Catholie in- 
stitutions in the diocese, 


DRAMATIC NOTE 


The production of “La Samaritaine” in 
New Orleans, which was advertised for 
March 26, has been stopped by order of 
Mayor Behrman. Mr. C. I. 
representing the Federation of Catholic 


Denechaud, 


Societies, presented a petition showing, by 
numerous passages, that the play is sacri- 
legious, irreverent and flagrantly indecent. 
“With us objectionable words spoken by, 
to, or in presence of Jesus Christ, suffice 
to call forth our strongest protest.” City 
Attorney Moore considered the play “ab- 
solutely shocking to the moral and religious 
sense of a Christian community.” Its 
many passages redolent of sensuality and 
carnalism made redeeming features impos- 
sible, and therefore he advised its suppres 
sion \rchbishop  Blenk 
Judge Moore on his attitude and conscien 


complimented 
tious analysis. Representatives of all the 
churches cooperated with the Archbishop 
and the Federation, and it is hoped that 
other cities will follow the example of 
New Orleans 


SCIENCE 


In case of a coal famine Texas may be 
relied upon for quite a full supply, accord- 
ing to the figures of the coal resources of 
that State, compiled by W. D. Philips, di- 
rector of economical geology of the State 
University. 31,000,000,000 tons are. still 
available, of which 8,000,000,000 tons are 
bituminous and 23,000,000,000 tons lignite. 
rhe workable coal area measures about 
10,000 square miles. 

« * * 

Krupp’s latest engine of war is desig 
nated as a “bomb cannon.” Its function is 
to hurl a blast of stifling smoke and fire, 
eliminating every possibility of life within 
its immediate vicinity at the instant of ex- 
plosion. The bomb itself is quite large and 
is fitted with a metal cover just stout 
enough to hold the charge. The action of 
the fragments are of little consideration 
when compared with the effect of the 
smoke, fire and pressure of concussion, 

* * * 

\n English firm has succeeded in manu- 
facturing a steel proof against the corrod- 
ing influence of smokeless powder and rust. 
During trial 5,000 cartridges containing 
13.21 grains, Troy, were discharged through 
a rifle barrel made of this product without 
a trace of any deleterious action on the 
metal, The intervals between the firing 
covered a period of some fifty days, during 
which time the gun was purposely kept un- 
cleaned and in a damp locality to test for 
rusting None was noticed. The new 


strength of 63.5 tons per square inch, and 
the elastic limit is rated as 54 tons over a 
like area. 4 

F. Tonporr, s.J. 


Tota. SoLtar Eciipse oF APRIL 28. 


In Popular Astronomy for March is an 
article by Dr. Pio Emanueli, secretary of 
the Vatican Observatory, concerning the 
stations that may be occupied in observing 
the total solar eclipse of April 28. As the 
central line of the eclipse lies across the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean, there are only 
three archipelagos upon which the total 
phase may be observed. On acount of 
these unfavorable conditions, only three ex- 
peditions have been fitted out to observe 
the eclipse. One is directed by McClean 
of Tunbridge Wells; another by Worthing- 
tone of High Wycombe, and a third by 
the Jesuit, Father Cortie, of Stonyhurst 
College, who has been appointed for this 
purpose by the English Government. He 
has selected Vavau Island as his station. 
He departed for it in the beginning of Jan- 
uary. 

Dr. Emanueli describes the principal isl- 
ands of the three possible eclipse stations, 
and gives their times of the beginning and 
nding of the eclipse. Totality will last on 
them from 2 to 4 minutes. 

in the United States the eclipse will be 
a partial one, and will occur near the time 
of sunset. Its magnitude will vary from 
six-tenths to nothing. It will begin every- 
where before 6 o'clock, central time, and 
end everywhere after that hour. Popular 
Astronomy for February gives the map of 
the eclipse and all its circumstances. 

+ 7 + 
Spectra oF Sirius, Procyon AND ARCTURUS. 

The modern giant telescopes, with their 
accessory spectroscopes are making it pos- 
sible to attempt more and more advanced 
investigations of the nature and structure 
of the heavenly bodies, of which our pre- 
decessors could not possibly have even con- 
ceived the idea, 

The 60-inch reflector on Mount Wilson 
has enabled Adams, as he reports in the 
Astrophysical Journal for January, to ob- 
tain some high-dispersion spectrograms of 
the bright stars Sirius, Procyon and Arc- 
turus. Laboratory experiments having 
shown that pressure changes the character 
of spectrum lines, he is led to think that 
the pressure on Sirius must be 12 times, 
and that on Procyon 7 times, that on our 
sun. Sirius is probably a vast mass of gas, 
increasing in density towards the center, 
with no actual surface of condensation, like 
the photosphere of our sun. Light from 
this star can therefore come from great 
depths, where the pressures are high. Pro- 
cyon is a star intermediate between Sirius 


The results for Arcturus are quite dif- 
ferent. Its spectrum is almest identical 
with that of a sunspot. It must, therefore, 
have a definite photosphere, and its light 
must come from regions of shallow dept’is 
and low pressures, 

Wittiam F. RuGce, §.J. 


OBITUARY 


Very Rev. John F. O’Connor, S.J., Pro- 
vincial of the New Orleans province of the 
Society of Jesus, died at Mobile, Alabama, 
March 27, after a brief illness. 


From Barbadoes, in the West Indies, 
came the announcement, on March 17, of 
the death in a private hospital there of the 
Right Rev. Mgr. James F. Loughlin, Rector 
of the Church of the Nativity, Philadelphia. 
For several years Mgr. Loughlin was Chan- 
cellor of the Archdiocese, and in 1899 was 
raised to the dignity of a domestic prelate. 
At home he was esteemed for his zeal and 
piety, while his learning and his interest in 
Catholic undertakings gave him a wide and 
deserved reputation abroad. As a former 
President of the Catholic Young Men's 
National Union, a prime mover in the foun- 
dation and an active spirit in the work of 
the Catholic Summer School, as associate 
editor for years of the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, and a writer chiefly of 
historical subjects in “The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia” and various other publications, 
Mgr. Loughlin wielded an influence far be- 
yond the limits of the city where his edify- 
ing priestly life was spent. One of the 
last articles from his pen is on the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, which will appear 
in a forthcoming volume of “The Catholic 
Encyclopedia.” No attempt is made here 
even to attempt to summarize the many ac- 
tivities of this worthy priest’s fruitful ca- 
reer. His death occurred in his sixtieth 
year, 





The Hon. Désiré Girouard, senior mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of Canada, died 
on March 22, at his home in Ottawa, from 
injuries received in a runaway accident on 
March 6. He was seventy-four years old. 
Justice Girouard was born at St. Timothée, 
P. Q., and educated at Montreal College. 
In 1878 he was elected as a Conservative to 
the Dominion Parliament, representing 
Jacques Cartier, and continued to serve 
until he was raised to the bench as a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, Septem- 
ber 28, 1895. Although one of the staunch- 
est supporters of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, Justice Girouard took a leading part 
in the movement against the execution of 
Louis Riel for leadership in the Northwest 
rebellion. He was the author of several 
works on legal questions and_ historical 
essays treating of the early settlement of 








stecl is possessed of the high tensile 





and the sun in this regard. 


Montreal. 





